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The WHC Bows Out with 


A Report to the President 


COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HousE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


In a Report to the President 


ve ROM the work of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, one funda- 
mental fact emerges: schools now 
affect the welfare of the United 
States more than ever before in his- 
tory, and this new importance of 
education has been dangerously 
underestimated for a long time. 

Some of the reasons for the 
rapidly increasing importance of the 
schools have been often noted. Ig- 
norance is a far greater handicap 
to an individual than it was a gen- 
eration ago, and an uneducated 
populace is a greater handicap to a 
nation. This trend is obviously go- 
ing to continue and quicken. 

An equally important and less 
frequently mentioned reason for the 
growing importance of education is 
the plain fact that the schools have 
become the chief instrument for 
keeping this nation the fabled land 
of opportunity it started out to be. 
In other decades, the opportunities 
of America lay primarily in escape 
from the rigid class barriers of 
Europe, the availability of free land 
at the frontier, and the excitement 
of a violently growing nation, 


where farms often became villages 





Reported from the final statement 
issued by the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, Neil McElroy, chairman, 
(April, 1956), 5-10. 





and villages became cities within 
the span of one human life. When 
the frontier was closed, it would 
have been easy for opportunities to 
dry up in this nation, and for rigid 
class barriers to develop. It has been 
primarily the schools which have 
prevented this from happening. As 
long as good schools are available, 
a man is not frozen at any level of 
our economy, nor is his son. 

It is this fundamental conception 
of schools designed to give a fresh 
start to each generation that has 
broadened the ideals of education 
in America so much in the past 25 
years. It is no longer thought 
proper to restrict educational pro- 
grams to the skills of the mind, 
even though those skills remain of 
fundamental importance. Schools 
also attempt to improve children’s 
health, to provide vocational train- 
ing, and to do anything else which 
will help bring a child up to the 
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starting line of adult life as even 
with his contemporaries as native 
differences in ability permit. 

The schools have fallen far be- 
hind both the aspirations of the 
American people and their capabili- 
ties. In the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, there is growing resolve 
throughout the nation to close the 
gap between educational ideals and 
educational realities. This Com- 
mittee therefore makes the follow- 
ing fundamental recommendations: 

1. We recommend that school 
authorities emphasize the import- 
ance of priorities in education. 
This Committee has embraced with 
enthusiasm the concept of schools 
which provide a great variety of 
services designed to do all that is 
possible to fit children for fruitful 
adult lives, but there is real danger 
that in attempting to do everything 
a little, schools may end by doing 
nothing wel]. At present school 
funds are limited, and the student's 
time will always be limited. It is 
essential that schools pursue a pol- 
icy of giving children first things 
first. In the rush for a great quan- 
tity of courses, quality must not be 
lost. The desire to provide educa- 
tion for all American children need 
not be inconsistent with the need to 
provide full opportunity for the 
gifted. 

2. We recommend that the 
American people study carefully 
their systems of school organization 
and consider measures to deny 
funds other than local to districts 
which do not, after reasonable time, 
organize on an efficient basis. If the 


American people are asked to make 
sacrifices for better education, they 
deserve to have their funds used as 
efficiently as possible. This cannot 
be done without a great deal of re- 
Organization in both rural and 
urban areas. There is no excuse for 
the existence of the 8,674 school 
districts which operate no schools. 
That is just one dramatic example 
of the need for reorganization. 
There is special need for studies of 
school systems in large cities, where 
most American children are now 
congregated. 

3. We recommend that local 
boards of education quickly assess 
their school building needs, and 
give this information to their state 
departments of education, and that 
the chief state school officers quick- 
ly relay this information to the 
U. S. ‘Office of Education. Respons- 
ible estimates place the nation’s 
school building need at from less 
than 200,000 to nearly a half-mil- 
lion additional classrooms by 1960. 
Inadequate communication between 
local school districts and state de- 
partments of education is the chief 
cause for these contradictory fig- 
ures. This Committee also recom- 
mends that every community and 
every state do all that is economi- 
cally possible to construct the build- 
ings required, and that during such 
emergency periods as now exist, 
federal funds also be used wherever 
shown to be necessary. 

4. We recommend that greater 
inducements of all kinds be offered 
to attract and retain enough good 
teachers, and that during the com- 
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ing decade of teacher shortages, 
every effort be made to utilize the 
services of available teachers more 
effectively. Practical steps must be 
taken to change the concept of 
teaching as an impoverished occupa- 
tion. Teaching must be made a 
financially comfortable profession. 
Every effort must be made to de- 
vise ways to reward teachers accord- 
ing to their ability without opening 
the school door to unfair personnel 
practices. Present salary schedules 
have the effect of discouraging 
many able people from entering the 
profession. Teacher preparation 
programs and state licensing laws 
have the reputation of including 
needless and repetitious courses. 


This reputation has the effect of de- 
terring brilliant young people from 


becoming teachers. Salary schedules 
and training and licensing proce- 
dures should be reexamined and 
changed where necessary to make 
the teaching profession more attrac- 
tive to the most able young men 
and women. 

5. We recommend that a new 
look be taken at the entire question 
of how much money this society 
should spend on education. In view 
of the recommendations of this 
Committee concerning the objec- 
tives of education, teachers, and 
buildings, it seems obvious that 
within the next decade the dollars 
spent on education in this nation 
should be approximately doubled. 
The exact sources of the necessary 
funds will be determined more 
easily when there is more public 
agreement that the funds must be 
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provided, and more vigorous de- 
termination to do something about 
it. In the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, money for schools must con- 
tinue to come from all three levels 
of government, with a portion of 
funds for school buildings being 
made available by the federal gov- 
ernment on an emergency basis. 

6. We recommend that every 
possible step be taken to encourage 
the interest and activity of all citi- 
zens in school affairs. Citizen ad- 
visory groups, organizations of par- 
ents and teachers, education confer- 
ences, and all other means at the 
disposal of the people of a democ- 
racy should be utilized to keep the 
schools in close contact with the 
people. In the final analysis, it is 
only the public which can create 
good schools and nurture them. 

7. We recommend that a White 
House Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, similar in scope to the pro- 
gram just concluded on the needs 
of elementary and _ secondary 
schools, be held promptly to con- 
sider the many complex problems 
facing, or soon to face, the nation’s 
colleges and universities. This Com- 
mittee believes there is yet time to 
acquaint the American people with 
their imminent needs in higher edu- 
cation, but the time grows shorter 
and shorter. The flood of students 
now in the elementary and second- 
ary schools is not far away from the 
colleges. If the people of the 
United States expect to attract more 
and more students into college, they 
must begin preparing for them 
now. 





Maybe They Aren’t Exaggerating 


Soviet Education: 
More Ominous than the Hydrogen Bomb? 


WILLIAM BENTON 


pe HAVE been invited to report 
to you on what I have learned about 
education in the Soviet Union, and 
to suggest what this may mean for 
America and the free world. I shall 
begin by summarizing it in a sen- 
tence. I have returned convinced 
that education has become a main 
theater of the cold war; Russia's 
classrooms and libraries, her labora- 
tories and teaching methods ‘may 
threaten us more than her hydrogen 
bombs or her guided missiles to de- 
liver them. 

For decades, the Soviet Union 
has had a long-range plan for ideo- 
logical and economic world-con- 
quest—a plan so potent as to make 
her military and political maneuver- 
ing seem by comparison tactical and 
even diversionary. At the heart of 
this project is the schooling for ex- 
port of scores of thousands of in- 
doctrinated and capable engineers, 
scientists, schoolmasters, and tech- 
nicians of all kinds. These are being 
trained to help develop the re- 
sources of countries outside the 
present Soviet orbit, and to help 
convert the world to communism. 
And please do not doubt the high 
quality of their training. 

What is it that most impresses a 
foreign observer about the Soviet 
school system? In less than 40 years, 
starting with a population at least 
50 percent illiterate, the Soviets 





William Benton is Publisher of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Reported 
from an address presented at the 
Eleventh National Conference on 
Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Association for Higher Education, 
Chicago, Illinois, March, , 1956. 
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have built a seven-year primary 
school system rivaling our own in 
universality, with nearly 100 per- 
cent enrolment. Further, since 
World War II, the Soviet second- 
ary-school system has mushroomed 
amazingly. By 1960 the basic 10- 
year school is to be compulsory 
everywhere. .n spite of acute labor 
shortages, all children are to be 
kept in school from 7 to 17. Every 
Russian youngster is to be given an 
education, a communist education 
of course, comparable to high stan- 
dards of study and learning in an 
English public school or a French 
lycee but without the same emphasis 
on the humanities. The Soviet 
standard is far higher than that of 
even the best American high school. 
It is perhaps comparable to a couple 
of years at a top college. 

Further, the U.S.S.R. has already 
surpassed us both in the number 
and percentage of students enrolled 
in institutions above the secondary 
level—with 4,300,000 in 1955. 
This is a 70 percent bulge over our 
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2,700,000. There are now more 
than 2000 tekhnikums. These have 
an enrolment of two and a half mil- 
lion students. We in the U. S. have 
no parallel for them. They are a 
kind of vocational college. They 
produce “middle grade” specialists 
in scores of fields. There are even 
tekhnikums in such areas as music, 
art, medicine, and education. How- 
ever, the great concentration is in 
the field of industry. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Then there are the 800 institu- 
tions of higher Soviet education. 
Thirty-three of these are univer- 
sities. The balance are the specializ- 
ed institutes for doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, dentists, aeronautical ex- 
perts, electrical specialists, agricul- 


tural experts, etc. etc—all the 
specialized skills in such demand 
throughout the world. The universi- 
ties do not have authority over such 
vocational colleges, but concentrate 
largely on the training of teachers 
for above the fourth-year level, and 
of scientists and scholars. All uni- 
versities and higher institutes pro- 
vide five-year programs, except the 
teacher-training institutes, which are 
four years. They have an estimated 
enrolment of 1,825,000 students. 

The Communists from the 
earliest days gave up butter for 
guns; but they gave up meat for 
education. 

The facts and figures I have 
quoted here—and these only a few 
of those I learned about Soviet edu- 
cation—were given to me by top 
Soviet school officials. They may 
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exaggerate. But perhaps they do 
not. I suggest we would be wise to 
accept the figures literally. Ameri- 
cans have for years scoffed at Soviet 
claims—only to find that they have 
outstripped all nations but our- 
selves in industrial production. We 
are learning only now that they 
have the steel and the fuel and the 
electric energy which they told us 
they were going to have by this 
target date. We scoffed for years, 
only to discover that Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s “visions” have become to- 
day’s industrial realities, with the 
achievement often surpassing the 
seemingly fantastic predictions. 

Education is one area where we 
in America most surely have noth- 
ing to lose if we do accept Russian 
claims. Intercontinental competition 
in education need be no challenge 
to an arms race or a war. If the 
Russians goad us to do a better 
educational job ourselves, then we 
shall only do what our own best 
tradition calls for—what we should 
be doing even if the Soviet Union 
were to sink suddenly into the sea. 
But if we are complacent about our 
educational efforts and system, if 
we allow ourselves to fall behind 
the Russians, we may find ourselves 
out-witted, out-maneuvered, out- 
thought, and out-built throughout 
the world. 

I fear the Communists may have 
found a formula for combining on 
the one hand high quality in scien- 
tific and technological training and 
research—including production of 
original and creative work in the 
natural sciences—and on the other 
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hand an acceptance and obedience 
in political, economic, philosophi- 
cal, and moral matters. Whether 
this formula will hold up over the 
decades may turn out to be the cru- 
cial question of our historical 
epoch. 

The growth of Soviet education 
is an amazing spectacle. It is a story 
of an explosively expanding output. 
By contrast, we in the U.S. have 
been talking about our impending 
school crisis for years but doing 
little about it. New school build- 
ings—the main object of current 
educational legislation in Washing- 
ton—are imperative. But in my 
view, they hold a third priority. I 
see two requirements even more 
urgent and a fourth that is equally 
sO. 


Our first priority is scholarship 
and fellowship, awarded on a com- 
petitive basis. Eighty to 90 percent 
of all students at the Soviet higher 


institutions have been on_ state 
scholarships. Here is a policy which 
gives the Kremlin obvious advan- 
tages for developing and exploit- 
ing its manpower potential. While 
the Russians try to harness 100 per- 
cent of theirs, we waste much of 
ours, and most flagrantly. 

In the light of today’s emergency, 
we must develop the imagination 
and courage to embark on an ade- 
quate federal-scholarship program. 
The federal government should 
undertake immediately a national 
scholarship program beginning with 
as many as 20,000 scholarships a 
year, each covering four years of 
college. Further, this should be in- 


creased as rapidly as the administra- 
tion of the program and the ab- 
sorption capacity of the colleges 
and universities permit to a level 
of 100,000 scholarships a year. To 
these should be added 20,000 or 
more graduate fellowships. Trained 
manpower is money in the bank. It 
is Our most important national re- 
source. 

This brings me to my second 
priority. Without delay, and on a 
bold scale, we must develop new 
incentives for teachers. In the de- 
velopment of new and far bigger 
incentives for talented teachers, I 
fear we must again turn to the fed- 
eral government for leadership. 
Some five or ten years hence, several 
billion dollars annually will have 
to be found to add to teachers’ sal- 
aries. Such a program, to stimulate 
our present teachers and to attract 
new ones, should be launched at 
once and on a scale into the hun- 
dreds of millions, allocated through 
state departments of education to 
communities which undertake to at- 
tract and keep uncommonly promis- 
ing teachers. The federal govern- 
ment must help establish a pattern 
of standards. This will cause a hue 
and cry about federal control. We 
must face up to it. 


THE AMERICAN CLIMATE 


Now if you think I am exaggerat- 
ing money as an incentive, I can 
only reply that this is because of 
the environment which surrounds 
our schools and educational insti- 
tutions. It's due to the American 
climate in which they live. And 
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could, of course, be the subject for 
quite another speech. 

And this brings me to the third 
requirement, the dilemma of the 
physical plant. As soon as this year’s 
legislation is passed and passed it 
must be, we must face up to the 
need for a new act designed to stim- 
ulate school building up to a rate of 
$3.8 billion a year. This is the goal 
if we are to secure the 950,000 
classrooms we must build in the 
next 10 years. 

Fourthly, let us reexamine our 
teaching methods and our institu- 
tional set-up. Our goal of secondary- 
school pupil-teacher ratio has been 
25 to 1; in the university it has 
been 12 to 13 to 1. These goals 
seem to be about to vanish. Soon we 
shall receive the tide of 42 million 
school children. 

Some of our associates still cher- 
ish the dream of Mark Hopkins 
sitting on one end of the log teach- 
ing a single boy on the other. This 
dream breeds the ideal of the tiny 
class in which every student more 
than one is one too many. 


MORE TECHNOLOGY 


We should no longer indulge 
ourselves in this cultural lag. We 


must bring technology to the 
schools. For example, all plans for 
new buildings should make it easy 
for children in Maine and Kansas 
to learn history and science and 
arithmetic from the Californian or 
from the Britisher who understands 
them best and can explain them best 
through films and educational tele- 
vision. One good teacher, with a 
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couple of aides, can learn how to 
take care of 200 or 300 pupils— 
and improve the instruction. This 
makes it profitable as well as easy 
greatly to raise the salaries in order 
to attract and hold good teachers. 

This raises the question of how 
can we now begin to cut down in 
many areas the enormous waste in 
our system and thus, as best we can, 
hold down its mounting cost? The 
American public-school pattern is 
still based on the 8-4-4 plan. At 
least two years of the first 12 are 
clearly wasted. We should expect 
more of the teachers as we pay 
them better, so they won't have the 
time or the need to sell books in 
the summertime. Further, let’s get 
rid of the many phony “certifica- 
tion procedures” after requiring in- 
ferior courses at second-rate col- 
leges, which keep graduates from 
Yale or Princeton who are physics 
majors from teaching because “they 
don’t meet the book.” 

And, while we raise teachers’ 
salaries, can we not lengthen the 
school day, and the school week, 
and the school year? This would 
not only compress the first 12 years 
to ten, but should give something 
like 14 years of schooling in 10 by 
present standards. Such a change 
would immediately reduce our pres- 
ent need for precollege teachers by 
at least one-sixth. And salaries for 
the competent could be sharply 
raised even on present budgets. 

And can we not learn how to 
compress some of the years en- 
route to the doctoral degree? And 
can we not create new kinds of 
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technical institutions as they are 
needed? Can we not launch a na- 
tional revival for citizen participa- 
tion in education at all ages? I think 
we can. I cite such foregoing ex- 
amples merely as samples of ways 
in which we can seek to improve 
the structure of our educational sys- 
tem and of the institutions in it. 

May I stress, as I conclude, that 
our best over-all opportunity for 
doing a better educational job than 
the U.S.S.R. continues to lie in 
educating whole men. This must 
and will remain our goal rather than 
the Soviet prototype of the special- 
ist, technician, or functionary. Yes, 
we must make a far larger invest- 
ment for training in science. But we 
must also recognize that for us the 
sharp distinctions between the sci- 
ences and the humanities are obso- 
lete. 

Soviet Russia may be the first 
country to develop free and unlimit- 
ed schooling for all with the talent 
who are willing to work hard. But 
we in the United States have tended 
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a brighter fire during the last 180 
years. This is our dedication to the 
advancement and perfection of the 
individual. It could be made far 
more appealing to all mankind if 
we now would begin to do a better 
job of living up to it. 

Leaders in the field of education, 
you have knowledge and insight. 
Cultivate now the wisdom and cour- 
age to tell all America that we ig- 
nore at our peril any mute, un- 
kempt Einstein, be he listless and 
unmotivated in a Chicago suburb or 
cut off from opportunity in a Mis- 
sissippi shack. If you will, you can 
persuade us. Tell us the truth, I say, 
and see to it that your words be- 
come epidemic. If we, your alumni 
and constituents, and taxpayers, are 
given courage and vision by you, 
you will find us ready to respond— 
to respond with generosity, with de- 
votion and enthusiasm—and with 
renewed dedication to the fulfil- 
ment of the American Dream of 
which you are the leading inheritors 
and the spokesmen. e 


@ Latest definition of communism—Doing it the herd 
way.—John Harold in Midland Schools. 

@ Rules for intellectuals (behind the Iron Curtain): 1. 
When you think, do not talk. 2. When you talk, do not 
write about it. 3. When you do write something, deny it 
immediately.—Paul Steiner in American Mercury. 

@ The trouble with foreign affairs today is that you can 
never tell whether dictators are smart men bluffing or im- 
beciles who mean it.—From The Texas Outlook. 

@ Why can’t all the peoples of the world, though differing 
widely, somehow learn how to live together. After all, 
men and women do.—From North Carolina Education. 





It’s the Little Things that Count 


Why School Administrators Fail 


D. LLoyp NELSON and EMERY STOOPS 


In The Nation’s Schools 


P= THIN line sometimes divides 
failure and success in school ad- 
ministration. Years of consultation 
with chief school administrators and 
governing boards have convinced 
us that success or failure often can 
ride on the back of a seemingly 
trivial idea, act, or relationship. It 
may be these little attitudes, acts, or 
relationships that make the differ- 
ence. School administrators are like- 
ly to succeed or fail because of their 
interactions with their fellow work- 
ers and the townspeople. 

On the basis of our investigations 
we have assembled a miscellaneous 
accumulation of the warnings and 
cautions which seem important to 
pass along to school administrators. 
These we have found could be list- 
ed under such headings as (1) atti- 
tudes and basic principles, (2) 
speech and conduct, and (3) rela- 
tionships. 

Attitudes and Basic Principles. A 
successful administrator must think 
right. His philosophy must be sound 
and solid. His attitude must be pro- 
fessional. His point of view must 
be constructive. By a thousand tan- 
gible and intangible acts, manner- 
isms, expressions, phrases, inflec- 
tions, and the like the administrator 
telegraphs his basic attitudes and 
principles to everyone around. 
People react to what he is telegraph- 
ing rather than to what he tried to 
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Educational Administration and 
Emery Stoops is Associate Professor 
of Educational Administration at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Reported from 
The Nation’s Schools, LV II (Febru- 
ary, 1956), 55-56. 





say. The school administrator may 
not realize it, but it actually may 
prove to be important that he 
should forget the virtues of the last 
job he had and the last place where 
he lived. Or that his wife should be 
dumb on school matters, and ig;or- 
ant of town feuds. 

Conduct. Few administrators pre- 
fer a fishbowl life, but they must 
accept a position in the public eye 
if they choose school administration 
as a career. School heads not only 
are responsible for the health, atti- 
tudes, skills, and moral fiber of 
youth, but they must manage large 
budgets, and serve or affect more 
adult clients than any other business 
or institution in town. The parents 
furnish the money and the chil- 
dren and, therefore, feel a vested 
interest in the administrator and his 
conduct. There are patterns of con- 
duct that have been found essential 
to success in school administration. 
Other patterns crack up in failure. 
Perhaps the school administrator 
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should be reminded that while he 
should know the editor, the city-hall 
crowd, and the pool-hall boys, 
along with those in his profession, 
he should avoid being ‘“‘overconfi- 
dential’’ and that he should not 
peddle gossip, even though it is 
true. It could be important that he 
is neither a “yes” man nor one with 
a chip on the shoulder. Does he 
need to be reminded that driving a 
Cadillac in a Ford community could 
lead to his downfall? Or that he 
should not move too fast in a new 
situation unless unusual problems 
demand it? Or that he should keep 
himself out of the limelight and 
play up his teachers? Can he laugh 
at himself and maintain a sense of 
humor? 

Relations with Governing Board. 


A few reminders will help the busy 
school administrator maintain ‘ahd 


improve relat.onships with his 
board of education. The following 
are but a few of the cautions that 
the capable administrator will ob- 
serve: 

1. Work with all board members 
—not with one side or faction. 

2. Give the board the credit, in- 
stead of yourself. - 

3. Help a board member or em- 
ploye save face when errors are 
made. 

4. Keep the board informed— 
don’t be the silent type. 

5. Don’t spring things on the 
board “cold” and then urge imme- 
diate action on them. 

Relations with Employed Person- 
nel. The playing of favorites, hold- 
ing grudges, pushing employes 


around, or being lax in assignments 
will get the school administrator 
into certain trouble. Human rela- 
tionships comprise the most sensi- 
tive barometer that points to ad- 
ministrative success or failure. These 
relationships must be maintained by 
fair and~ impartial policies. Just 
like charity, human relationships, 
good or bad, begin in the school 
home. Verbal wind of bad rela- 
tionships blows quickly through the 
student body and into the commu- 
nity. The good school administrator 
does not radiate the attitude that he 
can “hire” and “fire.” He gives his 
employes praise when deserved. He 
remembers that they have a right to 
know where they stand. He doesn’t 
forget that no one likes to be 
blamed until he has had a chance 
to tell his side of the story. He tries 
to improve employes before firing 
them. He doesn’t forget the cus- 
todian—who also aids instruction. 
This kind of administrator has 
adopted the concept that people 
work with him, not for him. 
Relations with Pupils and Pa- 
trons. The wise school chief will 
cultivate proper relationships with 
every pupil in his school and with 
every member of his community. 
The role of the beginning adminis- 
trator is like that of the beginning 
physician who was warned by his 
medical dean: “Remember, young 
fellow, that 90 percent of your pa- 
tients will get well without your 
medicine, and if you lose more than 
10 percent you're killing too dang- 
blasted many of them!”’ Just so the 
beginning administrator will have 
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the well wishes of 90 percent of his 
community who believe whole- 
heartedly in the efficacy of the pub- 
lic schools, his job is not to lose 
too many of these well wishers. In 
the accomplishments of this job the 
school administrator will not join 
community cliques or become obli- 
gated to them. He will be approach- 
able by all. He will use “we” not 
“I; and never “they.” He will re- 
member that people are down on 
things they are not up on. He will 
admit mistakes; not defend wrong 
decisions. He will win the confi- 
dence of pupils and of community 
leaders. He will never say anything 
derogatory about people unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 

School administration has become 
so much of a science that it is 
known what are the tried and tested 
technics which can help the admin- 
istrator achieve success. The follow- 
ing are examples of tecinics: 

1. Call for written requests when 
pressured to do things that may be 
wrong. 

2. Work on a policy basis. 

3. Don’t die for a selfstyled 
principle. 
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4. Devote your thinking and 
planning to improving the public 
schools. 

5. Follow socially accepted pat- 
terns of personal conduct. 

6. Cultivate good human rela- 
tionships with board, pupils, staff, 
and patrons. 

In conclusion, it must be reiter- 
ated that the margin between suc- 
cess and failure in school adminis- 
tration is flimsy at best. The differ- 
ence usually lies in the control of 
attitudes, behavior, and relation- 
ships. There are some helpful 
technics which are beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. In our own obser- 
vations: it is not just the over-all 
sweep of philosophy, training, and 
experience that makes the differ- 
ence; it is the violation of such 
little, specific items as have been 
mentioned in this article. There can 
be exceptions to these particular 
ones, and there can be additional 
ones, depending on the place and 
the persons involved. Nevertheless, 
such examples as have been men- 
tioned here, such do’s and don'ts as 
are implied, can make for the suc- 
cess of an administrator. e 


@ THE school administrator is not an angel Gabriel watch- 
ing over a flock that can do no wrong; more often than not, 
his job is to keep the inhabitants of a Hades within their 
own jurisdiction—John A. Bartky in Administration as 


Educational Leadership. 


@ TuHeERE are still classroom teachers, perhaps, who think it 
was no typographical error that caused a statement in a 
much-read paper to appear: “What this country needs is a 
more vigorous program for the braining of administrators.” 
—Lois Edinger in talk at AASA convention, Atlantic City. 





Did It Make Any Difference in the Community? 


Teaching to a Camera 


Huston SMITH 


In The Educational Record 


ve course I taught over educa- 
tional television was the most ex- 
hilarating experience of my life. 
Within six weeks of the morning 
“The Religions of Man” was con- 
ceived, I was teaching to an esti- 
mated weekly audience of 100,000 
—approximately 10 times the num- 
ber of students I could otherwise 
have expected to teach during a 50- 
year career. 

Last week I took a trip down 
town. I stepped into a bookstore 
and was immediately addressed by 
name. This wasn’t surprising—book 
clerks are expected to be interested 
in such things as television courses. 
But, in a single day, as I went about 
my ordinary business, I encountered 
in an urban center of one and a 
half million people, seven random 
strangers who recognized me and 
had followed the course closely 
enough to remember it five months 
after its close. 

What everyone wants to know, 
is: were these people learning? 
What went on in those tens of 
thousands of living rooms where 
waves poured out on those 17 eve- 
nings of the course? Was this edu- 
cation? I do not pretend to have 
demonstrable answers to these ques- 
tions. Nevertheless it is my impres- 
sion—and it is a strong one—that 
this course taught more than I 
drearned it could—that the educa- 
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tional potential of this medium is 
vastly beyond anything I had sup- 
posed. Over 500 persons beyond 
those taking the course wrote in to 
order the five texts, and commercial 
bookstores did such a trade that I 
received wide-eyed letters from pub- 
lishers asking what was going on. 
Hundreds of letters addressed to 
me raised questions or indicated 
some degree of learning at the level 
of attitudes and feelings—almost all 
in the direction of deeper apprecia- 
tion of the peoples and cultures 
discussed. 

There have been other instances 
of probable influence. Not only — 
have I been asked repeatedly to 
make follow-up talks, but one of 
the daily newspapers has followed 
the course with a series of 32 front- 
page features on ‘The Religions of 
Our Day,” and at least 15 churches 
in the local area are this year work- 
ing comparative religions into their 
programs in some systematic way. 

It is a teacher's impression, then, 
that by any of the three criteria of 
learning, the educational potential 
of television is great. By television 
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it is possible to teach facts—the stu- 
dents who took this course for 
credit did as well on this count as 
those I had in class. It is possible 
to change attitudes—a thick folder 
of letters in my files would richly 
support this point. Finally, it is pos- 
sible to stimulate action—subse- 
quent developments in our com- 
munity so indicate. 

From this point, my remarks 
could move in two directions. To 
discuss some of the technical prob- 
lems involved in converting a course 
to TV is very tempting. 

Instead, however, I wish to move 
in the opposite direction and speak 
not of techniques but of philosophy. 

It might be supposed from what 
I have said here that I am opti- 
mistic about the potential of educa- 
tional television. I am not. There 
was large talk about the promise of 
educational radio in its early days. 
Not many people are excited about 
it now. What reason have we to 
suppose that educational television 
will do better? 

It will not unless two conditions 
are met. First, if educational tele- 
vision is to realize its potential it 
must attract and hold creative talent 
of the first magnitude. I am not 
talking about teachers. I am talking 
about producers and directors. 

How much do you hear in dis- 
cussions of educational television 
about the problem of securing really 
outstanding producers and direc- 
tors? Somehow the idea is abroad 
that all that is needed for good edu- 
cational television is a good televi- 
sion teacher. Take a man who 
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knows his stuff, who is sincere and 
articulate, and “can make contact,” 
put him before the camera, and the 
result is likely to be good television 
teaching. This seems to be the pre- 
vailing assumption. It is not true. 
Great direction is as necessary to 
this medium as is great direction in 
the production of a great play. 

I must emphasize that I am talk- 
ing about educational potential. 
And the difference that a first-rate 
director can make in a course over 
television is the one point in these 
remarks on which I regard myself 
as an authority. I can count four 
colleagues who have either broken 
off series or vowed they would 
never try another because of the 
merely routine—which is to say 
inadequate—help they received 
from producers and directors. For 
myself, I doubt that there is another 
teacher whose course received such 
intensive assistance from such an 
able director. It is obvious that such 
a director is a new breed. I found 
I could welcome my director as a 
full partner in my course because 
his educational concerns, standards, 
and integrity were fully equal to 
my own. Indeed no one has ever 
worked harder to force me to 
pound my ideas into clarity, econ- 
omy, and relevance. Not once was 
there a difference between us in 
what we were trying to do. It was 
simply a matter of integrating as 
completely as possible my knowl- 
edge of the subject with his aston- 
ishing feel for what constitutes 
communication and effective teach- 
ing over television. _ 
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That such talents need not con- 
flict with the academic virtues is in- 
dicated in a comment made recently 
by a great botanist on our faculty. 
Having appeared in a TV series, he 
said of his director, “He doesn’t 
know a radish from a tulip, but 
if I ever had to do anything on 
botany over television again, he’s 
the first man I would run to for 
help.” 

From where a teacher stands, 
then, the first cause for concern 
over the future of educational tele- 
vision is that it is not as yet attract- 
ing and keeping producers and di- 
rectors who have both educational 
vision and true creative talent. It is 
not creating a new profession: the 
profession of the educational tele- 
vision producer. 

Why should this be? The answer, 
I believe, lies in the second point 
I wish to make. 

Educational television will not 
realize its potential unless it breaks 
out of the self-image into| which it 
is in danger of settling. 

When educational television first 


loomed as a possibility, we were all 
tremendously excited. We kept say- 
ing to ourselves that here was tre- 


mendous potential—greater than 
the printing press. Then we went 
on the air, and immediately we 
were-in trouble. We had personnel 
troubles; we didn’t know what we 
were supposed to do; above all, we 
found it terribly expensive. This is 
the crisis we are now in. With some 
250 channels allotted, 17 stations 
are now on the air, and all of them 
are in trouble. 


Caught in this crisis there are 
two ways we can move: forward, in 
which case we ask ourselves whether 
we are doing as well as we can 
with our programs and raising 
funds in the best possible way; or 
backwards, in which case we de- 
cide we have bitten off more than 
we can chew and retreat to doing 
what universities have always done. 
If we are forced into this second 
course, that’s one thing; it’s another 
thing to slip into it inadvertently. 
It is because I fear that we may be 
doing the latter and that we will 
not be able to get out of it that I 
wish to sketch briefly the self-image 
of educational television into which 
we seem to be drifting. 

This self-image of educational 
television can be sketched in three 
parts. In content, it holds that its 
essence and basic mission is system- 
atic instruction, that is, the offer- 
ing of regular academic courses; all 
else is by-product and periphery. 
How much of life’s sotal learning 
comes through systematic instruc- 
tion? And where is the autonomy, 
the imagination, the courage, the 
experiment involved in televising 
what we are already doing without 
regard to the fact that television 
implies a new medium and a new 
audience ? 

In audience, according to this 
self-image, educational television 
should be beamed to those who al- 
ready want to learn. “Let us be 
sure,” we are advised, that ‘we 
are broadcasting to an interested 
audience with an educational ob- 
jective,” an audience which “accepts 
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our educational mission (and) does 
not have to be enticed . . . or lured 
to participate.” All I can say is that 
my teachers enticed and lured me, 
and the greatest were the ones who 
enticed and lured the most. Who 
will try to entice and lure the vast 
multitudes who (let us admit it) 
have no firm desire to learn, but in 
whom this desire can be awakened 
—if not we? 

The audience of educational tele- 
vision should be defined not as 
those who already want to learn, 
but those who are capable of learn- 
ing. The formula “for those who 
want to learn” may lead us to a 
closed circuit of our own making. 
This may be where educational tele- 
vision belongs. But who among us 
will not be deeply disappointed if 
it slips into this niche because we 
did not give our best to its mass 
potential while there was yt time. 

The self-image of educational 
television holds that in administra- 
tion it should be an arm of the edu- 
cational institution. As primary edu- 
cating agencies of the community, 
schools do form the logical founda- 
tion for educational television. But 
they cannot cut themselves off from 
the community and assume full re- 
sponsibility for this instrument. 
One reason is that the kind of sta- 
tion we envision here, staffed with 
adequate professional help, costs 
money—not the kind of money 


commercial television costs, but 
certainly a lot more than is being 
spent. Where is this money coming 
from? Universities cannot under- 
write it. The only alternative is the 
community, which brings us back 
to: Education for whom? For if the 
community is to underwrite the me- 
dium, a substantial number must be 
getting something in return. Basi- 
cally, however, it is not for this rea- 
son but out of concern for the vast 
numbers who will learn if rightly 
approached, that we should beware 
of setting “educational appeal” and 
“community appeal” in opposition. 

“Greater potential than the print- 
ing press’—I still think it’s true. 
But are we approaching it in these 
dimensions? 

I have tried to give you a teach- 
er’s impression: (1) that the po- 
tential of educational television is 
enormous; (2) that it calls for a 
new kind of professional, the educa- 
tional television producer; (3) that 
we are in danger of slipping into 
a philosophy of education by sys- 
tematic instruction, for those who 
want to learn, as an arm of 
the schools, and should ask 
ourselves carefully whether we 
really intend this in place of a 
philosophy of education by varied 
instruction, for those capable of 
learning, as an arm of the total 
community of which we too are a 
part. ® 


—))EFINITION of a child: Something which stands halfway between an 
adult and the TV screen.—From The Educational Courier. 
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No Longer a “Neighborhood” Country 


Federal Support of Public Schools 


Finis E. ENGLEMAN 


In The School Executive 


Ht axoiy anyone today will 
contest the necessity of universal 
education and its role in a free so- 
ciety. Yet, even a casual observation 
of the nation’s wealth and produc- 
tivity shows that neither are pro- 
portionate geographically to the 
school population. And with the 
local tax sources largely confined to 
real estate whose wealth is so un- 
evenly distributed among taxing 
units, nothing could be more un- 
realistic or unfair than to demand 
that each school carry its own 
school finances. 

Surely, outside support of public 
education seems acceptable if the 
plan, the nature of the grants, and 
their distribution are fair to all, 
leave local initiative and control un- 
impaired and if the governmental 
processes be reexamined to insure 
each individual the right and means 
of control on all arms of govern- 
ment, big and small. 

Has not the time arrived for state 
boundaries to be crossed school tax- 
ation-wise for the general welfare 
of the nation, just as district bound- 
aries have been crossed by state aid 
programs? Public schoolhouse con- 
struction, for example, should be 
financed partially by wealth and in- 
come collected nationally, and dis- 
tributed to the states. 

For relatively wealthy states like 
Connecticut, this plan would in- 
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collecting many more dollars 
than would be returned to that 
state. On the other hand, relatively 
poor states would receive much 
more money than they contributed. 
The procedure operates the same 
way as in state participation be- 
tween the wealthy district and the 
poor one, which has been accepted 
as sound, fair practice by most 
states. Illinois will be as proud of 
the schoolhouse she helped build 
in Arkansas as she is of the ship 
she helped build which now sails 
in the Formosa Strait, not on Lake 
Michigan. Can we be indifferent to 
the inadequate schools anywhere in 
our nation when the Census Bureau 
tells us that every third family will 
change its address in the coming 
year? 

It seems clear that the total tax 
structure is in serious need of eval- 
uation and adjustment. Certainly if 
federal tax money is made available 
for education, every precaution 
should be exercised to insure its use 
for the much-needed services. Since 
such funds will of course only sup- 
plement state and local efforts. some 
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safeguards must be erected to guar- 
antee the continuance of local and 
state effort. 

Despite rapidly mounting enrol- 
ments and phenomenal expenses, 
the educational outlook is not entire- 
ly one of gloom. Our economy, as 
Beardsley Ruml has pointed out, can 
easily stand it. We can buy the edu- 
cation if we set the priority above 
a dozen luxuries. The problems are 
two: (1) Can education compete 
favorably with other expenditures 
on the American taxpayers’ budget? 
(2) If this is so, can the cumber- 
some and overlapping taxation sys- 
tems be overhauled to tap the ma- 
terial resources wherever they are in 
the nation and distribute them 
wherever the school children live? 
The formula for distribution be- 
comes reasonably simple when the 
fund assumes major proportions. 

Citizens everywhere need to be 
sensitive to the changing tax scene. 
In fact, the whole future of this 
country may well rest on our faith 
in the basic American values of uni- 
versal education, and in our imagin- 
ation and skill in utilizing our eco- 
nomic productivity and accumulated 


wealth wisely, including sound sys- ° 


tems of taxation. Who collects and 
spends the citizens’ tax dollars and 
what do these dollars buy for him? 
The economic shifts of recent years 
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should be common knowledge. For 
example in 1954, Connecticut gave 
four of every six tax dollars to the 
federal treasury. Only 50 cents of 
every five dollars was derived from 
property tax. The money is here, 
but can it be collected fairly in our 
complex economy and distributed 
soundly where children attend 
school? Will we not only face the 
need for more money but demand 
fairer and more adequate ways of 
raising and distributing it? These 
are the issues which should be bet- 
ter understood. 

In the meantime, we must, for 
some time at least, continue to util- 
ize our old sources and discover and 
capitalize on newer ones. A former 
generation with an entirely different 
economy established _ restrictions, 
legal and constitutional, such as 
debt limits and maximum millage 
levies, which presently prevent our 
taxation system from achieving its 
purposes. At no time in our his- 
tory, however, have so many citi- 
zens recognized the need for lifting 
these restrictions. All of them need 
to reexamine continuously their 
basic assumptions on financial sup- 
port of general welfare govern- 
mental services, and be alerted to 
the many facets of the changing 
economic, technological, and social 
scene. e 


Our annual education budget at present is less than 


one week’s cost of the last war. . 


. If America is to stand 


as the world symbol around which free men everywhere 
can rally, we must be prepared to spend annually for educa- 
tion the cost of at least two or three weeks of war.—Walter 


P. Reuther. 
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Rewards of Maturity for the Teacher 
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a teacher? It is from 40 to 60 for 
the average school teacher, and 
from 50 to 60 for the college teach- 
er. This is what teachers say when 
they are asked the question. Busi- 
ness men, on the other hand, tend 
to place their prime between 40 and 
50, and to say that a man gets his 
top job by about 45. Manual work- 
ers regard the prime of life as be- 
tween 30 and 40. 

Thus the teacher tends to reach 
his prime later than other people. 
Experience contributes to his wis- 
dom, and wisdom makes him a 
better teacher, more sure of him- 
self ia his dealings with colleagues, 
and more flexible in dealing with 
students. With a sedentary job, he 
feels no uncomfortable physical 
stress at 60 or even 70. 

The prime of life for the teacher 
is complicated by his awareness of 
aging. This awareness may come on 
gradually for some and quite sharp- 
ly for others. Most teachers do not 
think about aging much before the 
age of 50. But during the period 
50 to 55, they usually have come 
to terms with certain facts. They 
may have encountered physical 
changes that are uncomfortable. 
They have recognized that after 
years of promotion, increase in sal- 
ary, and growth in status and 
power, they have reached a plateau. 
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There will be no further rise. Even- 
tually they must go down hill. 
Along with this comes the realiza- 
tion that the future is not indefinite. 
There comes a time in every per- 
son’s life when he realizes that he 
does not have an unlimited amount 
of time ahead of him. After this 
he realizes that there will not be 
time enough in his life to do all the 
things he would like to do. There- 
fore he must assign some priorities, 
decline some opportunities, and 
parcel out his remaining years so as 
to get the more important things 
done. 

This might be called the turning- 
point of maturity. Maturity might 
be defined as recognition that one 
has reached the peak of one’s career, 
passed one’s physical peak, and has 
only a limited time left to do all the 
things one would like to do. If the 
turning-point of maturity comes be- 
tween 50 and 55 for the average 
teacher, he has another 10 to 15 
years before his retirement. These 
are likely to be good years—his best 
years. 

Then comes retirement—a new 
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state of aflairs—with new losses 
and new gains. A person must 
learn to retire, and successful re- 
tirement requires planning and ef- 
fort during the 50-65 period for 
the average teacher. 

For the teacher it is useful to 
consider the matter of retirement as 
having two quite different aspects. 
The first aspect is economic security. 
A person has economic security 
when he has an assured income 
sufficient to meet his needs and 
those of his dependents. Pensions 
and teachers’ annuities have gradu- 
ally increased to the point where 
they were adequate for ordinary 
needs until the recent post-war in- 
flation. The opening of the federal 
government Old Age and Surviv- 
ors’ Insurance program to teachers 
has made an important addition 
to economic security in some situa- 
tions. In general, it can be said that 
the economic security of the retired 
teacher is much more adequate than 
it was a generation ago, although 
some groups of teachers still do not 
have adequate income for their old 
age. 

The second aspect of successful 
retirement is a satisfactory shift 
from employment to retirement. 
This takes place when a person 
finds new satisfactions in retire- 
ment to replace the old ones lost 
when he leaves his job. Retirement 
from his job will reduce some or all 
of the following: his sense of per- 
sonal worth, his prestige in the com- 
munity, his feeling of being useful, 
the pleasure he gets from his work, 
and the pleasure he gets from asso- 
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ciating with friends at work. These 
are likely to be serious losses, not 
easily compensated for by the values 
he may find in other activities. 

Is it possible for a busy, success- 
ful teacher to cultivate a readiness 
for retirement which will pay off 
when the time comes? The geron- 
tologists would like to think so. 
They offer group counseling, indi- 
vidual counseling, and courses in 
making the most of maturity, with 
this aim. The essentials of the pro- 
gram for cultivation of retirement 
readiness are the following: 

1. Sometime between 50 and 55 
the individual should develop a 
program of health maintenance. He 
should secure a general medical 
examination at least once a year; he 
should plan his diet to keep his 
weight down and his physical 
energy up; he should work out a 
program of mild, regular, physical 
exercise. 

2. He should develop leisure ac- 
tivities which can be continued in- 
definitely, as long as he is in fairly 
good health such as gardening, mu- 
sic, travel, painting, reading, writ- 
ing, playing games, fishing. 

3. He should cultivate the art 
of making and keeping friends. For 
the loss of associates by death and 
retirement will be one of the prin- 
cipal hazards of his own later ma- 
turity. 

What about new jobs for people 
after retirement? In general, if a 
person secures a job after retire- 
ment from the teaching profession 
it will be a job paying somewhat 
less, and often with less prestige. A 
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few seek new careers and make a 
success of them. But these are rare 
instances. Most people when they 
retire from a teaching position that 
carries compulsory retirement, must 
either retire for good, or seek an- 
other teaching position, or take a 
job with less status. 

Will the retirement age for teach- 
ers be changed? At present, under 
compulsory retirement plans it is 
65, although a few colleges and 
school systems have set a retire- 
ment age of 66, 68, or 70. Some 
do not have a compulsory retirement 
age, but permit retirement on pen- 
sion after a given age, usually 65. 
Compulsory retirement at 65 is 
generally disapproved by teachers 
who themselves are past 55, though 
it is more likely to be approved by 
younger teachers. 

Compulsory retirement in any 
vocation at 65 is disapproved as a 
general rule by spec‘alists in geron- 
tology, who tend to favor flexible, 
selective retirement, to be applied to 
each individual in relation to his 
own productivity and desire to 
work. A few experts favor compul- 
sory retirement at a fixed age, for 
teachers as well as other people, on 
the ground that such a plan is easy 
to administer, does not hurt the 
feelings of people who would be 
retired earlier under a flexible plan, 
and gives the worker a date of re- 
tirement against which he can make 
his plans. 

Over and above the pros and 
cons of compulsory and flexible re- 
tirement plans there is the matter of 
supply and demand. The present 
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critical shortage of teachers is hav- 
ing the effect of postponing retire- 
ment. Even though the nominal re- 
tirement age may remain unchang- 
ed, practices are developed which 
postpone retirement. Teachers often 
are encouraged to continue teaching 
on a year-to-year basis, often at a 
reduced salary, while drawing their 
pensions. 

The next few years, while the 
teacher shortage continues, 
bring a golden opportunity to the 
teachers who wish to see a change 
in the formal arrangements for re- 
tirement in the teaching profession. 
They will be in a position to se- 
cure careful consideration by ad- 
ministrators of any proposals they 
may wish to make. Teachers’ organi- 
zations will probably take up this 
matter as an important element of 
teacher-welfare arrangements. 

The net effect of a concerted ef- 
fort by teachers to make retirement 
more flexible, or mandatory at some 
age later than 65, might be to re- 
duce the problem of adjustment to 
retirement, since teachers at the 
time of this later retirement would 
be less vigorous, would demand less 
of life, and would have fewer 
years to live. On the other hand, 
they might be even /ess prepared 
to retire. It might be better to re- 
tain the present rather early and 
mandatory retirement provisions, 
thus putting teachers on notice, as 
it were, that they would have 10 to 
20 years of fairly active life after 
retirement, and that they should 
prepare themselves to enjoy these 
years. bd 
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What Gives the Advantage? 


Pitfalls in the Measurement of 
Gains in Achievement 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 


In The School Review 


YU [TEN a teacher gives a pub- 
lished test of almost any skill that 
develops more or less continuously, 
such as reading, writing, or arith- 
metic, at the beginning of the 
school year and a parallel form of 
the same test at the end, the aver- 
age score is practically certain to 
rise. In addition to the fact that 
teachers are better at their jobs 
than most people realize, all the 
forces of growth are on their side, 
just as all the recuperative powers 
of the body are on the side of the 
physician. If we ever need evidence 
to confound our critics, we can find 
it in the difference between initial 
and final averages on standardized 
tests. 

But if it should occur to the 
critic, or even to a friendly inquirer, 
to find out how much the lowest 
fifth of the initial test had gained, 
then the middle fifth, and then the 
highest fifth, he would upset our 
apple cart. In most cases it would 
turn out that the students who made 
the lowest initial scores had gained 
by far the most, those in the middle 
had gained less, and those at the top 
had gained little or nothing. Some 
of the latter would even appear to 
have lost ground. 

The obvious conclusion would 
be that instruction had been pitch- 
ed at the level of the least able, the 
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brighter students had not been stim- 
ulated and had loafed on the job, 
and almost all of the average gain 
to which we pointed with such 
pride could be attributed to the fact 
that the bottom of the distribution 
had been hauled up to about the 
level of the initial average. 

This is not a fanciful or unusual 
situation. It was shown in the 1954 
Final Report of the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation. Whatever test or inventories 
were used, and wherever they were 
used, students with the lowest in- 
itial scores appeared to gain the 
most; students with the highest ini- 
tial scores appeared either to have 
gained least or to have lost ground. 

The data compiled seem unassail- 
able; yet we cannot accept the con- 
clusion that “poor” students regu- 
larly learn more than “good’’ stu- 
dents. The good sense of the pro- 
fession will reject such outrageous 
conclusions. But at the same time 
teachers and administrators are like- 
ly to reject testing. They cannot put 
their faith in instruments that lead 
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to absurd conclusions. True, many 
of them have absorbed enough of 
the scientific spirit to delight in 
findings that upset the conclusions 
of common sense, but here the 
“findings” put too great a strain 
on our credulity. As we think of 
the lowest fifth of our entering stu- 
dents last year, then of the highest 
fifth, and of what both groups did 
that showed a genuine effort to 
learn and indicated substantial ad- 
vances in intellectual competence, 
we cannot believe that the low 
group gained so much more than 
the high in everything we tried to 
teach. 

Something in the nature of the 
present test construction or of the 
test-retest situation gives initial low 
scorers an advantage. What is it? 

I suggest that we do not know 
very much about the measurement 
of growth. Testing and retesting 
will have to be put on some differ- 
ent basis before we can find out and 
truly evaluate how much students 
have learned. I do not know how 
this will be done, but I can men- 
tion briefly three of the most ob- 
vious difficulties that will have to 
be surmounted. 

The first difficulty is that the pre- 
tests may have been too easy for the 
high-scoring students and their ini- 
tial scores were so near the maxi- 
mum possible scores as to leave 
little room for improvement. It can 
be said, also, that good tests of such 
complex skills as reading and writ- 
ing go beyond matters on which 
everyone can agree into questions 
calling for insight, judgment, and 
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taste—the very qualities in which 
we hope our best students will 
show their greatest improvement. 
On such questions, however, it is 
impossible to secure 100 percent 
agreement among qualified critics of 
the test. Many of the students in 
the highest fifth come close to the 
maximum in this kind of pretest. 
This could be termed 


“ceiling” 


effect in testing. 


LADY LUCK 


The most likely explanation of 
the apparently unfavorable differ- 
ence in gains is the phenomenon 
known as} ‘‘regression.”” Scores on 
all objective tests are determined 
partly by ability and partly by luck. 
The items presented to the students 
are only a sample drawn from an 
almost infinite number of similar 
questions that might have been ask- 
ed. One sample is bound to favor 
some students more than others. 
They may have had more experience 
with these kinds of questions or 
have given more thought to them. 
But when a different sample is 
drawn, luck is not likely to favor 
the same students to the same de- 
gree: And in five-choice items, the 
two which appear equally plausible 
may be decided by a mental “‘flip of 
a coin.” The initial high scorers 
were lucky in their guesses; the 
initial low scorers were not. On the 
second test, the proportion of 
chance success may be reversed. 

The phenomenon of regression 
has been studied by the statisticians 
and they have worked out a formula 
to predict what final score is to be 
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expected on the basis of any given 
initial score—to the extent that 
involved both. But 
teachers regard such manipulations 
uneasily. The raw scores seem to 
be real; and the converted scores 
worked out by the statisticians hypo- 
thetical. 


chance is in 


NOT FANCIFUL 


There is, however, nothing fan- 
ciful about the phenomenon of 
regression. It was originally de- 
duced from observations that chil- 
dren of extremely tall parents tend 
to be shorter and children of ex- 
tremely short parents tend to be 
taller than their parents. The form- 
ula expressing this principle can 
be proved as rigorously as any 
proposition in geometry, and study 


after study has shown that this is a 
principle that must be taken into 
account if the results are to seem 
reasonable. 


Teachers may wonder why for- 
tune uniformly smiles on the weak- 
est students and frowns on the 
strongest in the test-retest situation. 
It does nothing of the sort. Both 
groups will “regress’’ toward the 
average to precisely the same ex- 
tent; their distance from the aver- 
age multiplied by the reliability of 
the test. The direction of this re- 
gression quite naturally has to be 
upward for low-scoring students 
and downward for high-scoring stu- 
dents. 

My only quarrel with the use of 
the regression formula is that, if 
we stop there, we have not gone 
far enough. We have wiped out the 
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spurious gains and losses that may 
be attributed to chance, but the 
usual result is that the weakest and 
the strongest groups appear to have 
gained about the same amount. We 
have good reason to believe that 
this is not true. What else keeps the 
initially high students from show- 
ing how much more they have 
learned than the initially low? 

A further explanation of the dis- 
crepancy in gains may lie in the 
way in which objective tests are con- 
structed. In a four-choice test we 
tend to put in one best answer, one 
that is likely to deceive all but the 
elect, one common error that stu- 
dents make, and one absurd an- 
swer that I shall refer to as a 
“booby trap.” These four types of 
answers may not appear in every 
item, but let us suppose that there 
are equal numbers of each in the 
total test. Consider the case of the 
boy who, in the beginning, can 
rule out only half the booby traps 
and has to choose among the re- 
maining answers by chance. The 
part of his score that may be at- 
tributed to knowledge or skill is 
one-eighth. But by merely staying 
awake in class he may learn to rule 
out all the booby traps and to avoid 
the most common types of errors 
that students make; for these will 
be emphasized most heavily in class. 
Hence in the final test he will be 
able to rule out two out of every 
four responses on the average and 
will have to choose, by chance, only 
between the right and the nearly 
right. The part of his score that may 
be attributed to knowledge is now 
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50 percent. He has gone from one- 
eighth correct to one-half correct— 
a gain of 38 pecentage points—on 
the basis of minimum ability and 
minimum effort. 

Now, consider the student who 
can do this well in the beginning. 
He can already rule out booby 
traps and common errors; the only 
way he can improve his score is by 
learning to distinguish best answers 
from those that are equally plaus- 
ible and almost as good. These are 
hard choices. While the poor stu- 
dent can gain 38 points in a test 
of 100 items by learning to make 
easy choices, the good student may 
have a harder time gaining 10 
points, for he has much _ harder 
problems to cope with. 

Unfortunately there is not yet any 
precise way to translate responses to 
test items into equal units of 
growth. Standard scores based on 
the normal curve are an improve- 
ment on percentiles in estimating 
growth, but they do not solve the 
problem because they rest on the 
assumption that equal gains of raw- 
score points represent equal in- 
crements in ability, and the whole 
purpose of this section of the dis- 
course has been to demonstrate that 
this is not the case. It is harder 
to get from the mean up to plus 
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one standard deviation than it is to 
get from minus one standard devia- 
tion up to the mean. All the data 
presented by the Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education, 
referred to earlier, attest that this is 
not a fanciful or theoretical argu- 
ment but a fact, for many students 
were able to do the latter but rela- 
tively few could do the former. 

The only ultimate answer to this 
question that I can now foresee is to 
get norms for gains as well as for 
status, starting from any given ini- 
tial score. Until such norms are 
provided, the best we can do as 
teachers is to become as familiar 
with the records on our tests as our 
students are with records in sports. 
Then it may be easily understood 
that a gain from 30 to 60 percent 
correct, while creditable, is nothing 
to get excited about, for almost 
everyone who starts at 30 percent 
can make it. But a gain from 80 to 
85 percent correct on a difficult test 
may be breath-taking, for no one 
has ever made it before. 

This plan will not settle the 
metaphysical argument as to wheth- 
er a gain from stupidity to medi- 
ocrity is better than a gain from 
competence to brilliance, but at least 
it will not automatically stack the 
cards in favor of the former. . 


Pe JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL English teacher jokingly 
told her pupils on report day that if their parents wouldn't 
let them come home because of bad grades, they could all 
come to her home to live. That evening when she came 
home from dinner she found 41 pupils sitting on her 
porch!—Linda Feich in Pennsylvania School Journal. 





They Threaten Adult Values 


The Changing Character of Adolescents 


DONALD McNAssor 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


J behavior of youth has al- 
ways been difficult for adults to 
assess, and the relationship with 
adults has never been easy-going 
and one of mutual support. The 
problem for adults in understanding 
youth a few graduating classes ago, 
however, was easy compared with 
the task of today’s teacher and 
parent. Today there may be emerg- 
ing in our society, more than we 
would like to think, a new kind of 
adolescent. His teachers and parents 
find it increasingly difficult to com- 
prehend and influence his way of 
life. 

As a result of cultural changes 
involving an uncertain future and 
a family life that has afforded less 
guidance and support to infants and 
children in the growing years, the 
adolescent today has developed a 
number of defenses against insecur- 
ity. These: defenses tell us of his 
changing character. 

First, it is not too difficult to see 
that the adolescent peer group has 
become more important than ever 
before. At times it is almost as 
though the young person’s entire 
security system would be threatened 
if he became too intimately ac- 
quainted with teachers and identi- 
fied with their role. The teacher has 
to work harder to achieve results. 
His purposes, motives, and proce- 
dures are not taken for granted. 
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Adolescents today are prone to 
express resentment more fearlessly 
in the classroom, at home, and in 
public places. The significant and 
serious thing about this resentment 
is that it is focused on no specific 
targets or causes; it is resentment 
that is going nowhere. And they 
seem less concerned about changing 
the social order. 

We see another phase of chang- 
ing adolescent character in the ten- 
dency to want to stay in school 
longer. At first glance this seems 
like a social gain, and for some 
young people it does mean a reach- 
ing for a more definite style of 
life and a plan for living out a so- 
cially useful life. But, in general, 
there is something wrong, and very 
frustrating to the needs of youth, 
to work, create, and marry, when 
they remain in the protective cus- 
tody of the schools for one-third or 
more of their lives. 

Another evidence of change is 
associated with an old problem in 
normal adolescence. The normal 
adolescent in America has always 
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faced the difficult task of keeping 
impulse expression sufficiently regu- 
lated so as not to endanger adult 
support or test conscience too se- 
verely. The lid on impulse expres- 
sion is not so tight any more, and 
it can be seen in party styles, drink- 
ing, easier show of resentment. 
Young people increasingly are grati- 
fying impulses in an unconventional 
manner, and this acts to threaten 
adult values more than the market 
will bear. It presents quite a di- 
lemma, because what the adults 
usually do about it acts to make 
it all that much worse. 

We turn from the evidences of 
the changing character of adoles- 
cence to curriculum and guidance 
of youth in this day. The rather 
orderly, matter-of-fact kind of 
teaching of the basic study ma- 
terials was more accepted by stu- 
dents at a time when their concepts 
of self and the future had more 
stability. However, this is a way of 
teaching that today produces more 
and more apathy in adolescents 
who lack security in knowing who 
they really are and where they really 
want to go. 


THE CONSTANT TEMPTATION 

Facing increasing apathy from 
students in high-school classrooms, 
there has been the constant tempta- 
tion by teachers to give up trying 
to reorient concepts of studies so as 
to make them exciting sources of se- 
curity for youth, to make studies in 
effect a means of having some con- 
trol over what adolescents can plan 
for their lives. 
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There is a great deal more indi- 
vidual student advisement and coun- 
seling occurring today than previ- 
ously. Much of this, however, cen- 
ters around the involuntary client. 
The main part of the student body 
shows very cautious restraint in go- 
ing to see counselors. It is to be 
expected in America that students 
will try to do without adult guid- 
ance in experimenting with being 
grown up. But if they try too hard 
to do this, and are prevented from 
an occasional temporary dependence 
on adults because of peer group 
pressures we can assume the quan- 
tity of their indifference to be the 
result of more than breaking de- 
pendent ties. Many youth apparent- 
ly have serious doubts as to how 
useful adults can be to them. 

Behind the movement today to- 
ward amalgamation of the curricu- 
lum and guidance concepts is a 
sound motive. It is the idea that 
school experience should result for 
adolescents in a more mature man- 
agement of the problems of every- 
day living and a design for the fu- 
ture. Whereas the motive is sound, 
the means, however, do not seem 
to be working well. In the light of 
the symptoms of a changing adoles- 
cent character, it is very doubtful 
that adolescents are receiving guid- 
ance; at least it is doubtful that they 
have been able to use the guidance 
provided. 

The cufrriculum of the secondary 
school has undergone considerable 
change. There has been an increase 
in student life activities, social liv- 
ing courses, and vocational plan- 
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ning in relation to subject matter 
courses. But in planning for the fu- 
ture of secondary schools we will 
have to think about changes re- 
quired in teachers more than about 
changes required in the organization 
and content of school subjects. To 
face and manage the problems of 
living in society today, adolescents 
need a kind of person to teach them 
more than a kind of subject content. 
This will be a person with whom 
adolescents can develop affectionate 
without surrendering _ their 
identity, and a dependency that can 
be used in their developing design 
for their lives. 
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THEIR RESISTANCE 

A fair description of the present 
situation regarding guidance and 
curriculum might be as follows: 
The guidance and counseling spec- 
ialists and the teachers of subjects 
now are in competition ior student 
time and for class hours. Members 
of each of these groups see them- 
selves doing a different job. The 
two-period block of guidance and 
English or history often is divided 
and the subjects kept quite separate 
in the teacher’s mind. Teachers tend 
to resist their guidance and counsel- 
ing function, and not infrequently 
counselors show a disinclination to 
aid in developing subject experi- 
ences that catch hold of students. 
And the students in school, for the 
most part, are paying increasingly 
less attention to both groups be- 
cause they cannot develop highly 
personal identifications with social 
institutions. 
1956 
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Curriculum concepts related to 
the subjects need to be reviewed in 
who cannot 
easily become identified with social 
causes for which to live, who are 
uncertain of their position with em- 


terms of adolescents 


ployers in industrial communities, 
who are becoming less dependent 
on adult leaders and more on their 
age group. If students become in- 
volved in causes for which to live 
in school beyond immediate student 
life gratifications, become more cer- 
tain of their acceptance and identity 
in Our communities, and become 
more temporarily dependent on us 
(more affectionate), we will be 
reaching and supporting them 
through English, social studies, and 
science, and the question of the 
roles of curriculum and guidance 
in the program of studies will be 
less artificially and mechanically de- 
fined. 

The test of whether this is hap- 
pening will be the extent to which 
classrooms are lively atmospheres 
of debate, argument, talking, and 
experimentation. To the extent that 
they are not, adolescents will show 
us they are unable to use their 
studies as the means to develop a 
feeling of constancy and security in 
their personal development and a 
sense of being able to grasp and to 
plan for their lives. 

Although young people with or 
without us will find their way of 
life and somehow manage the 
problems of social living in their 
times, it is probably better for their 
own health and that of society that 
they do this with us. e 
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(_ DUCATION concerns some 
form of adjustment. The universe 
is not designed for man’s uniform 
comfort. He must decide continu- 
ally whether comfort is wanted, 
how to get it when wanted, and 
what to do if it cannot be found 
or is not desired. 

A considerable number of edu- 
cators have deduced that the chief 
task of education is to insure “‘life 
adjustment.’” Typical aims of such 
life adjustment are, briefly, to equip 
all American youth to live demo- 
cratically as home members, work- 
ers, and citizens; to develop ethical 
and moral living, mental and emo- 
tional health, and wholesome rec- 
reational interests; to cultivate the 
dignity of work and the import- 
ance of personal satisfactions and 
achievements; and to set forth “the 
importance of fundamental skills.” 

While few would object to these 
aims, there appears to be consider- 
able confusion about the means of 
attainment. In the first place, if life 
adjustment education means that 
the goal of all education, as be- 
lieved by some, is set by the masses, 
those who do not plan to go to col- 
lege or to prepare for a vocation, 
I'm for maladjustment! If life ad- 
justment means concern for certain 
individual and personal problems 
and not the principles that make 
the solution of the problems pos- 
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sible, I'm for maladjustment! In 
several other ways also I would pre- 
fer maladjustment to the programs 
being offered by some as “‘life ad- 
justment.”” 

But if education must inevitably 
in some important sense be con- 
cerned with the adjustment of the 
learner to his world, there must 
retnain important features about life 
adjustment education which we can 
fully embrace. 

Life adjustment can result from 
the mastery of certain features of 
learning which lead to adjustment. 
It cannot be had when sought di- 
rectly, any more than happiness can 
be obtained when sought as an end 
in itself. Life adjustment is a result 
which presupposes other accom- 
plishments. The task in education 
is to ensure that these presuppo- 
sitions of adjustment are mastered. 

First of all, life adjustment pre- 
supposes the successful communi- 
cation between child and child, 
child and man, man and man, man 
and nature, and man and God. The 
sleeping intelligence of a child is 
awakened by its adoring mother 
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who establishes communication by 
smiles and coos. Teachers in kinder- 
garten, primary, and secondary 
schools are essentially in the same 
circumstances. 

Education is primarily a process 
of leadership by a teacher, who com- 
municates with a student valuable 
lines of action, successful achieve- 
ments in science and in human re- 
lations. If the teacher fails in com- 
munication, the student suffers; if a 
teacher tolerates poor communica- 
tion on the part of the student, his 
education suffers. Education must 
insist on oral and written com- 
munication with complete accuracy, 
else the student does not know what 
it is to which he should adjust. 
The socially adjusted student is he 
who has accurate and relevant chan- 
nels of communication that are 
open. The timid, brash, boastful, 
crude, and unpopular child is he 
whose channels of communication 
are clogged. 

The tools of communication are 
the basic means of education. To let 
these develop as they will by prac- 
tice is to neglect the essence of the 
matter. Democracy is esentially a 
communitas, where individuals par- 
ticipate in each other's lives. Where 
communication is open between per- 
sons, but where no uniformity of 
behavior is required, democracy 
will take care of itself. Unless par- 
ticipants can borrow information, 
have content communicated to 
them, they fail to contribute to each 
other what wholesome persons 
should. 


A second presupposition of life 
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adjustment consists in the attain- 
ment of reliable standards of ac- 
ceptance and rejection of goods. 
Adjustment is a matter of what one 
accepts or rejects, what he approves 
and what he disapproves. Action is 
tied up with value. It concerns what 
we prefer or approve. Therefore, 
education must somehow bring 
about such a standard of values. 

These values are not relative to 
social whim or fashions of the time. 
They concern what is valid univer- 
sally. They are expressed in the be- 
lief that care for the handicapped 
is the common concern, that the un- 
fortunate should not be ridiculed, 
that goodwill is never out of date. 

The public schools should make 
an explicit study of these values. 
Students need to know how they 
find out what the right is. They 
need to know something about what 
truth is and rules that there may be 
for finding it. They should con- 
sider what difference it makes 
whether they are decent human be- 
ings. How can they contribute to 
their generation? Answers to these 
questions do not arise by accident 
nor by the assumption that in an 
explicit concrete case the right an- 
swer will automatically be deduc- 
ible. An explicit concern for the 
logical and valuational ends of life 
provides a standard for action far 
better than the effort by a group 
blindly to evaluate these aims which 
are vaguely felt. 

In the third place, adjustment re- 
quires concern for persons as in- 
dividuals in themselves and not as 
a mass. Life adjustment must be to 
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particular persons by individual per- 
sons and not to a vague class known 
as the masses. It means interdepen- 
dence of persons fully recognized 
and approved. This involves giving 
oneself to the welfare of others and 
not demanding support from them 
alone. ‘A sense of belonging’’ fol- 
lows from a sense of giving. Edu- 
cation must perfect the giving of 
its students not to a vague ‘‘democ- 
racy,” “mass of mankind,” “the 
United Nations,” but to particular 
people who represent a cause. Stress 
on American history, the Constitu- 
tion, and other such fixed lines of 
thought may become a fixed loyalty 
which misses the principle of devo- 
tion to human good wherever it 
may be found. Education should 
cultivate loyalty to persons because 
they are thought to be of value in 
themselves. 


A FULFILMENT 


Finally, life adjustment involves 
devotion to institutions which ex- 
press individual personalities. Basic 
institutions with which every learn- 
er copes are property, the family, 
the civil, cultural, and religious so- 
ciety, and the political organizations 


that each community ultimately 
joins. Let the property. of each in- 
dividual be a means of expressing 
that personality rather than restrict- 
ing it. What do you help your stu- 
dents learn about their property, 
cars, houses, clothing, buildings? 
A materialistic generation is one in 
which property is an end in itself 
rather than a means to the release 
of values which individuals may 
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acquire through the use of property. 

Family life should not be an end 
in itself which makes marriage 
sought as a means of personal en- 
joyment and early accomplishment. 
It rather needs to be thought of as 
a means of completing the persons 
who take part in it and as an 
agency for social usefulness. Ad- 
justment that brings satisfaction 
and fulfilment of persons is pos- 
sible through a family life that is 
itself a contribution to the larger 
institution beyond itself. 

A civil community, through its 
city council, its courts, its police 
force, the public schools, the 
churches, can express the common 
welfare. Each of them should be 
thought of as a part of a larger 
scheme of values and as agencies 
which contribute ultimately to the 
satisfaction of the persons in that 
community. Let the school set these 
institutions forth as agencies for 
that end. Ultimately all states are 
coordinators of the welfare of their 
inhabitants and they may never be 
wisely thought of as ends in them- 
selves. Where an individual con- 
siders his state as means to this end, 
patriotism and all other such serv- 
ices to the state will fall into their 
right perspective. 

Life adjustment requires a criti- 
cal grasp of the elements which 
make it possible. It can never be 
found when sought as an end in 
itself. It is, however, a magnificent 
consequence of the perfection in 
these other tools with which the 
schools should be primarily con- 
cerned. ® 





Some Use Mental Coercion 


I’m Not in Favor of Spanking, But— 


Jack R. FRYMIER 


In Understanding the Child 


p HYSICAL force is bad. It 
creates fears, anxieties, and frustra- 
tions, all of which impede normal 
growth. No one would ever pound 
a tomato plant or a young elm tree 
and expect, it to grow—why should 
anyone expect the same to work on 
kids? 


And yet even worse than physical . 


force is psychological force. Kids 
can understand a spanking. It hurts. 
They feel it when they sit down. 
They know it has been applied and 
they know why the rod was used. 
But psychological force is another 
thing. Mental manipulation, that 
subtle coercion that individuals or 
groups sometimes employ to induce 
conformity, is downright dishonest. 
Combined with its physical counter- 
part and carried to logical extremes 


it will produce what has currently 


been called “brainwashing.” 
Children have a barrier to physi- 
ical force—their skin. There are no 
psychological barriers, though, until 
they make them. Only when they 
begin to feel that they are being 
“used” or “manipulated” or forced 
in some direction do they start to 
resist. And, because they cannot see 
or put their finger on this force, 
they often do not know just where 
they ought to begin. It is only nat- 
ural, then, that children who en- 
counter this unseen force begin to 
build psychological walls around 
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themselves to keep such things out. 
It never occurs to them that they 
are also shut in, but of course they 


are. The wall becomes a protective 


barrier behind which they hide, and 
they only come forth when the sit- 
uation serves to enhance them or 
when they want to strike back. For- 
tunately most people have sufficient 
curiosity to sally forth eventually of 
their own free will, but those who 
stay behind their invisible walls are 
doomed to a narrow life. 

Of course the child builds these 
barriers himself, and only he can 
tear them down. But he never 
builds them without cause, and if 
that cause is but removed, almost 
without exception the psychological 
barriers will tumble down, too. 

We oldsters should all be aware 
of this psychological phenomenon. 
I'm not in favor of spanking either, 
but it does seem to have certain de- 
cided advantages over psychological 
force. If we feel that we have to 
mutilate them in some way, better 
it should be their bodies than their 
minds. Minds can create but bodies 
only produce. e 





The Score’s the Thing 


The Rover Boys in Study Hall 


L. H. HARSHBARGER 


In The Clearing House 


RINCIPAL Baldtop of Wood- 
burg High School sat in his office. 
In his hand was a well-constructed 
slingshot, made of good stout wire 
and a heavy rubber band. Principal 
Baldtop was troubled. The stu- 
dents of Woodburg High School 
were tense with excitement. It was 
the last week in January, and in 
the few days the critical traditional 
battle with Elmhurst would take 
place. The Woodburg history-date 
team would meet Elmhurst in the 
match which would determine the 
conference championship. But there 
was a dark cloud on the horizon. 

It was well known around the 
school that John Jorgenson, star 
date-quoter for Woodburg, was low 
in his grades in wrestling and that 
he was practically failing in basket- 
ball class. It was well known also 
that Mr. Mayes, teacher of the re- 
quired basketball course was one 
who held his standards high. He in- 
sisted that students should pass all 
tests on a strict percentage basis. 

It was a discussion of this situa- 
tion with Mr. Mayes which had 
sunk Principal Baldtop into such a 
troubled mood. Mr. Mayes had 
been very angry. ‘They must hit 75 
field goals out of 100 or they won't 
pass my course!’ he screamed 
angrily at Principal Baldtop. 

Principal Baldtop, a genial fel- 
low who tried to be humane, inter- 
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jected mildly: “But, Mr. Mayes, 
you must consider that John has 
only one arm and one leg. He can't 
possibly score 75 shots out of a 
hundred. And really,’ continued 
Baldtop, “how can you say that a 
player is a failure in basketball if 
he can’t hit 75 percent of his 
shots? Isn’t that a purely arbitrary 
standard?” But Mr. Mayes only 
looked haughtily at Mr. Baldtop, 
turned on his heel and departed. 

It was then that Mr. Baldtop 
picked up his slingshot and aimed 
at a fly perched on the top of a 
filing cabinet. This fly was well- 
known to Mr. Baldtop. It had irked 
the principal repeatedly by assaults 
on his shiny head. Now, once again, 
the principal attacked his enemy, 
this time with a truly deadly weap- 
on, loaded with a bent paper clip 
filed sharp along the edges. He took 
a new aim as Mr. Mayes—this was 
the name he had long ago given the 
fly—shifted his position. He drew 
back the rubber band, and fired. 

He was too late. The fly, the 
counterpart of Mr. Mayes, had clev- 
erly scampered behind a light metal 
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bookend. The shot had been not 
only late but wild. It hit the very 
top of the bookend; and the latter 
clattered noisily backward. The 
principal slowly, disgustedly, rose 
from his chair to right the fallen 
bookend and to see where the fly 
had gone. Lifting the book end, he 
saw behind it his ancient enemy, 
just kicking its last. 

A look of elated wonderment 
blanketed the educator's broad 
face, then slowly changed to one of 
joyous understanding. The book- 
end, knocked over by the speeding 
paper clip, had killed the fly. The 
clip itself had not touched him. 
Suddenly an idea came to Principal 
Baldtop! 

He bolted down the hall to Mr. 
Mayes’ office. A half hour later he 
emerged and hurried to the large 
study hall, where students were 
working on assignments. It was a 
huge gymnasium, complete with 
baskets, tackling dummies, mats, 
pole-vaulting pit, and other neces- 
sities for a basic liberal education. 
Most of the students were studying 
assiduously—running, jumping, 
tackling; only a few perennial loaf- 
ers were wasting their time reading 
literature or amusing themselves 
with logarithms. 

It took only a moment to find 
John, who was moping in a corner, 
completely despondent. The princi- 
pal bent and whispered in his ear, 
“Special exam Friday morning,” 
and “Okay for the meet if you 
pass.” 

For the next few days John was 
absent from his other classes. John 
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and the principal were seen to enter 
a special basketball classroom, kept 
locked, at ritte o'clock every morn- 
ing. The janitors said they never 
emerged before five in the eve- 
ning. 

On Friday morning, the princi- 
pal and John, accompanied by Mr. 
Mayes, went to the practice room. 
Mr. Baldtop was beaming proudly. 
Mr. Mayes spoke sternly to John, 
“I have consented to this special 
test much against my wishes. You 
have tried and failed many times.” 

Then Mr. Baldtop spoke, “Re- 
member, Mr. Mayes, the rules spec- 
ify that the ball must pass through 
the basket. There is no rule saying 
it must be thrown. Now John is 
good with his head, and I'm here 
to prove that he can use it, not only 
for fads and frills like date quot- 
ing, but also for life preparation 
like basketball. Watch!” 


HISTORY IS MADE 

The rest is history. John advanced 
to the middle of the floor, balanc- 
ing the basketball in his good hand. 
He dribbled unsteadily, his artificial 
leg keeping him off balance. Sud- 
denly he stopped short, bounced 
the ball hard, above his head. As it 
descended his head bobbed forward, 
deliberately butting the ball. It rose 
in a graceful arc, leveled off, and 
glided down, through the basket. 

Mayes gasped, and exclaimed, “A 
freak! He'll never be able to do that 
again!” 

But John did it again, the same 
dribbles, the same bounce, the same 
bump with the head—74 more 
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times. Each time the ball swished 
cleanly through the basket. 

Mayes stood aghast. At last he 
spoke. ‘Hand me the eligibility slip, 
John. I'll sign.” 

The rest is history. The date quot- 
ing team won a close, gruelling, and 
glorious battle. John starred, as 
usual. He beat the best men that 
Elmhurst had. When it was over 
the jubilant rooters hoisted John 
on their shoulders and shouted his 
praises. But he was truly an example 
of the high traditions of sportsman- 
ship which date quoting teaches. 
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Principal Baldtop. “Carry him, too,” 
John ordered. “He won for us. He 
kept me eligible.” 

The crowd obeyed its idol. The 
chubby, smiling principal 
hoisted on the shoulders of panting 
fans and carried, beside John, down 
the corridors of Woodburg High, 
while the fans cheered both heroes. 

On graduation night that year, 
two special awards were made. To 
John went a complete set of en- 
cyclopedias. To his friend, Principal 
Baldtop, a grateful student council 
gave a stunning blond toupee, neat- 


was 


He raised his hand for silence. His 
skinny index finger pointed at 


ly parted, with a gay cowlick in 
front. e 


Study Halls to Disappear? 


ARE study halls educationally desirable and a necessary 
part of the daily program? Or are they merely an ad- 
ministrative device for taking care of pupils not scheduled 
into regular classes? Those in favor of them say they help 
the pupil to learn how to study and provide him a quiet, 
work-like place to do assignments, Those opposed claim 
that most pupils do not really study in study halls—they 
just park there. And pupils are quiet because they are 
compelled to be quiet. The best place to learn how to study 
is right in the class, they say. At any rate, scheduled study 
halls appear controversial. Professional literature on the 
subject is scanty. . . . Because of the increasing length of 
class periods and the resultant fewer periods per day,, it is 
probable that within 15 years the study hall may disappear 
from the typical high school. State departments of educa- 
tion increasingly suggest longer class periods (55-60 
minutes). In addition, many schools prefer that pupils en- 
rol in class periods rather than study periods. There is a 
lack of research to support the notion that four major sub- 
jects five times a week are the most appropriate educational 
program for high-school youths.—From The Spotlight 
on Organization and Supervision in Large High Schools. 
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Guidelines Are Offered 


Workbooks! Tool or Crutch? 


RICHARD MADDEN 


In NEA Journal 


= ) 

} Vy are teachers so eager for 
workbooks? I have to fight against 
their use all the time.’’ These words 
of a school administrator point up 
a controversy of concern to educa- 
tors throughout the country today. 

The arguments for and against 
the use of workbooks are many and 
confusing and a simple resolution 
of the controversy is not likely to 
emerge immediately. Nevertheless 
an examination of pertinent issues 
may aid one’s judgment regarding 
the use of workbooks in specific 
situations. 

Four principles of learning 
should be kept in mind as one 
makes choices as to what pupils 
should or should not be doing: 

1. Basic to all learning is per- 
sonal mental activity on the part of 
the learner. 

2. Activity operates best when it 
is purposeful for the learner. 

3. Learning is best when the un- 
derstanding of the learner is high. 

4. The teacher’s primary task is 
to provide experiences that continu- 
ously evolve understandings at each 
pupil’s level of development. 

With these principles in mind, let 
us examine questions that one 
should answer as he makes his own 
decision for or against workbooks, 
or as he chooses a specific work- 
book or type of workbook. 

What would pupils be doing if 
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they were not using workbooks? 

Some pupils might be reading in 
the rich heritage of children’s liter- 
ature. Some might be engaged in a 
construction activity in order to 
have a wholesome experience in 
planning, in cooperation, in read- 
ing for information, and in the de- 
velopment of manual skills. Some 
might be doing an experiment in 
science. Others might be expressing 
ideas in writing or in art media. 

Skilful and creative teachers may 
duplicate arithmetic exercises that 
are especially needed or reading ex- 
ercises about pupils’ activities. 
Countless teachers in our classrooms 
prove that good teaching can be 
done without workbooks. 

Another teacher who is equally 
creative in his teaching may be do- 
ing these things, but, with judicious 
use of a workbook, may be con- 
serving some time. Excellent as he 
is, he may feel a special need for 
the support of a well-organized aid 
in arithmetic or he may not yet 
have mastered the finer points of 
word analysis. 

The third teacher, representing a 
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type considerably more numerous 
than the first two, is less creative or 
has had less experience working 
with children. Possibly he does not 
understand well tie sequences of 
learning in arithmetic or the broad- 
er objectives of teaching reading. 
This teacher's control in a free ac- 
tivity period may result in pupil ex- 
periences which are not productive 
of good learning. Workbooks may 
bring orderliness to certain areas of 
instruction and save time. 

One infers from the principles of 
learning stated above that person- 
ally organized activity, with adult 
help, is most productive of growth 
in learning. But there are enabling 
knowledges and skills which need 
to keep pace with a pupil’s growth 
in thinking and in the expression of 
his thoughts. The role of the work- 
book must lie primarily not in the 
mainstream of mental growth but 
in the coves where the pupil de- 
velops these enabling abilities. 

Is the workbook activity worth- 
while, or is it busy work? 

Some teachers will maintain that 
any device which will bring stabil- 
ity into a classroom of 35 pupils is 
worthwhile. Values must be judged 
relatively. In the growth of a pupil’s 
higher mental processes, certain 
knowledges and skills must be 
pinned down. Once achieved, these 
are better maintained in lifelike 
activities than through the practice 
exercise. Workbooks least likely 
to be “busy work’’ are those de- 
signed to supplement the textbook 
used in the class. Their activity has 
meaning in reference to another 
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portion of the work of the day. If 
well-developed, they provide a va- 
riety of goals and: of objectives. 
They are usually quite superior to 
a teacher's hurriedly duplicated ef- 
fort. Pupils accept them more natur- 
ally than they accept unrelated exer- 
cises. 

What are the problems of a con- 
sumable text? 

One must first ask whether the 
consumable text is sufficiently com- 
plete in itself, or is it merely sup- 
plementary? Spelling books are the 
most widely used  selfcontained 
consumable textbooks. In many 


ways they are similar to noncon- 
sumable spelling texts. They con- 
tain the same word lists, similar 
suggestions for developing insights 
into word structure, and a similar 
program for teaching the spelling 


of sounds and the use of the dic- 
tionary. Differences may appear, 
however, as one answers these ques- 
tions: 


WHAT DOES IT DO? 

Does one stimulate pupil writing 
more than the other? All things 
considered, which is cheaper? Will 
pupils keep useful notebooks with 
both? How motivating is the pride 
of ownership of a consumable? 
How helpful is the consumable’s 
provision for identifying one’s own 
misspelled words for systematic re- 
view? Will the teacher permit 
blankfilling to supplant word study, 
or will he use the exercises to pro- 
mote related abilities and insights? 
Is the clothbound text more likely 
to become merely a word list? 
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How can teachers who are using 
workbooks be guided into more ef- 
fective use of them? 

The abuse of workbooks has led 
some educators to conclude that 
workbooks should not be used at 
all. Others meet the issue by limit- 
ing the number that may be used. 
But some teachers do use them, and 
education will be advanced if they 
learn to make wiser use of them. 
These guide lines are offered to 
teachers who are using workbooks. 

1. What kind of workbook will 
meet your pupils’ needs? Do you 
want a workbook that continues the 
learning of the text? Do you want 
a practice or drill book that ignores 
understanding? Do you want a self- 
contained consumable text ? 

2. Do the pupils of your class 
need workbooks of different levels 
of difficulty or development ? 

3. Are pupils aimlessly filling in 
blanks, or have you taught or re- 
taught the learnings involved, so 
that practice always follows under- 
standing? 

4. Do you analyze pupils’ work 
and reteach where necessary? 

5. Do you use the diagnostic pro- 
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visions of a workbook, or determine 
by your own analysis which por- 
tions are profitable to a pupil and 
which he should omit? 

6. Are you continuing to search 
for alternative procedures of greater 
value? Pupils need to develop ini- 
tiative in their own learning activi- 
ties. Do you provide a library cor- 
ner, interest tables, and opportuni- 
ties for reference work and the 
writing of reports? 

7. Do you avoid having pupils 
spend too much of their time with 
workbooks? Use of several work- 
books is likely to interfere with 
pupils’ growth in organizing their 
own expression. 

The workbook is a tool in educa- 
tion which may be used well or 
may be used badly. A highly com- 
petent teacher may have greater 
need of it with a class of 40 than 
with a class of 25. An inexper- 
enced teacher may have more need 
for its use than he will have after 
he gains experience. A teacher well- 
prepared in most curriculum areas 
may profit by use of a workbook in 
his weaker areas, but he must pre- 
vent it from becoming a crutch. © 


THERE was once a speaker at an educational conference 
who said, ‘The teachers and children in my school are 
happy.’ But the newspapers ignored him completely and 
not even his name was mentioned. There was, however, an- 
other speaker at the same conference who said, ‘The teach- 
ers and children in my school are miserable.” He was re- 
ported in full in the press and radio and a leading article 
described him as “fearless” and “outspoken.’”—From 
Teachers’ World as reported in The Transvaal Educational 


News. 
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They Respond as They Feel It 


Physical Education for Elementary-School 
Children—English Style 


LAuRIE E. CAMPBELL 


In University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


p HYSICAL educators who have 
had recent opportunity to see the 
English school child in action are 
returning to this country with glow- 
ing reports of a new approach in 
motor education. Actually the phil- 
osophy and emphases underlying 
this movement have been current in 
American physical education since 
modern dance was introduced into 
this country. They have not been 
applied extensively, however, to 
motor activities outside the dance 
field. This is what the Engiish phys- 
ical educators have been developing 
with considerable success in certain 
parts of England. 

Initially, this approach provides 
for exploration of movement. Uti- 
lizing four factors of movement 
(space, time, quality, and flow), 
children create their own patterns. 
Thus, with a starting position of 
their choice, and under instruction, 
they grow tall, they become small, 
they move fast, they move slowly, 
they strike out with a strong force- 
ful movement, they move lightly 
with a lyric quality, they twist, turn, 
roll, stretch, jump, and circle. At 
times percussion instruments are in- 
troduced in these periods with small 
groups working with their own in- 
struments, but not until the chil- 
dren have had the opportunity 
to find their own tempo and 
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rhythm. Isolated movements are not 
encouraged. From the beginning 
there is a tendency to repeat move- 
ments and to combine different 
movements to form a pattern. The 
absorption of the children in this 
work is complete as is their lack of 
self consciousness. 

Coupled with this work is an 
environment which challenges the 
interest and the demands of the 
age group concerned. There is un- 
limited opportunity in every period, 
through use of apparatus, for hang- 
ing, climbing, jumping, balancing, 
swinging, and other natural child- 
hood activities. Instruction is mini- 
mized until there is need for refine- 
ment of movement or for enlarged 
experiences. When given, this in- 
struction is never specific in terms 
of an attivity, but related always to 
basic factors in effective movement, 
such as awareness of sketch, relaxa- 
tion, balance, timing, quality, and 
the like. No child is asked to do a 
specific activity—rather he responds 
to a general problem as his under- 
standing, his imagination, and his 
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physical ability permits. With such 
an approach each child gains confi- 
dence and satisfaction in his own 
accomplishment. No child is push- 
ed beyond his capacity. As a result, 
all soon learn to move with amaz- 
ing dexterity and skill. 

Class organization is such that 
each child is active. There is no 
standing in line awaiting turns. 
When hand equipment is used, 
every child has a ball, a jump rope, 
a hoop. When a piece of apparatus 
is used which can accommodate but 
few children, material is added to 
provide a route of activity or a 
“flow” so all are participating sim- 
ultaneously. 


Physical education is an integral 
part of the school child’s day. In 
the lower school (ages five to elev- 


en) it is taught entirely by the 
classroom teachers or by the princi- 
pals, both of whom have received 
training in their teacher prepara- 
tion. They appear to be most capa- 
ble and to have a basic understand- 
ing of the place of motor education 
in the total development of chil- 
dren. 

All-round physical development 
is one of the specific goals of the 
program. Every period is a good 
physical “work-out.” Yet the ap- 
proach is such that the child is 
progressing at his own rate to meet 
his developmental needs, he is find- 
ing his own response to problems 
set by the teacher which call for in- 
ventiveness and creativity on his 
part, he is utilizing the body as an 
instrument of the mind which leads 
to selfintegration, and he is learn- 
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ing skills which lead to confidence 
and satisfaction. The ability of the 
children to dramatize classroom 
themes through movement is im- 
pressive and ingenious. 

Social values, too, are inherent in 
this program—through working 
harmoniously with others in group 
work and in the placement and 
sharing of equipment. The manner 
in which the youngest children 
(five-year-olds) can move freely 
around the gymnasium setting up 
their own apparatus and later re- 
placing it without interfering with 
others concentrating on similar 
projects is surprisingly efficient and 
demanding in terms of selfcontrol. 
Yet there is no feeling of coercion 
or enforced control. 

From an observer's point of view, 
this is an approach which seems 
wholly compatible with our Ameri- 
can philosophy of education. Art 
has been presented in this manner 
for many years. No child is forced 
into a pattern for which he is un- 
prepared. Since each child’s re- 
sponse to a problem is his own, 
the skills which evolve are original 
and varied. The work appears to be 
extremely purposeful to the chil- 
dren, demanding an integration of 
thought and action. Even the chil- 
dren with poor motor ability pro- 
gress rapidly with this approach. 
The skill level for a// the children is 
exceptional as they grow in accom- 
plishment and confidence. Their 
awareness of, and creativity in 
movement is delightful to see. That 
it is a “fun” period for the chil- 
dren is unquestionable. ° 





Heading for Educational Bankruptcy? 


The Problem of Varying Abilities among 


Students in Mathematics 
WituiaM D. REEVE 


In The Mathematics Teacher 


J ue American public-school sys- 
tem is unique in world history. Its 
students are certainly the most 
schooled of any group in the world, 
but are they as well educated? It 
has taken the educational world a 
long time to appreciate fully the 
fact that great differences among 
individuals exist, and, in many re- 
spects, we are not yet fully aware 
of their significance. A great many 
teachers, sooner or later, discover 
very marked differences in ability 
among students of varying chrono- 
logical ages in the same class, and 
also between students of the same 
chronological ages in t’xe same class, 
but often these differences are not 
discovered for some time after the 
teacher takes charge of the class. 
This is especially true nowadays, 
where, in so many schools, the classes 
are seriously overcrowded. We must 
make a serious and determined ef- 
fort to solve the problem, or run 
the risk of enormous losses in the 
educational output of the next gen- 
eration. The problem of making 
every child the right kind of citi- 
zen is largely a problem of educa- 
tion. Each child should be given the 
opportunity to exercise his ability 
in the way that will permit him to 
achieve his fullest development. 
This cannot be done in the majority 
of classes in the schools of this 
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country as they are organized today. 

It is absurd to try to teach the 
best 10 percent of a normal distri- 
bution of students in the same class 
with the poorest 10 percent. I do 
not believe that it is possible to 
teach such groups together af a// in 
the best sense. The present practice 
of teaching such varying types to- 
gether can lead only to educational 
bankruptcy. It is inevitable that 
certain adjustments must be made 
and the improving of educational 
methods for gifted students is un- 
doubtedly one of our main educa- 
tional problems. 


STANDARDS LOWERED 


In mathematics, as we have 
adapted the program to mass edu- 
cation, we have produced a lower- 
ing of scholarship. Most, if not all, 
of the examinations in recent years 
have reduced standards until what 
we used to expect of students in 
the ninth grade, we now are glad 
to have them attain in the 11th 
grade. To be sure, examinations 
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should be made simple and easier 
for certain types of students, but not 
for all! 

Obviously, we cannot ignore the 
needs and desires of the 6,180,000 
and more students who attend the 
secondary schools today. But do we 
know what they are? Granted that 
we do, are we then ready to adjust 
the subject matter to their indi- 
vidual differences? In France, for 
example, the aim is to train mathe- 
maticians, but that cannot be the 
broad aim in this country, even 
though we shall probably train a 


few. 


Many plans for helping us to 
solve some of the pressing mathe- 
matics curriculum problems have 
been suggested by educational lead- 
ers. Among them are: 


1. Work outside the classroom. 
One way to keep the brighter stu- 
dents busy and avoid loss for them 
is to assign outside work for them 
to do at home or in the library. 

2. The study class. This class 
need not be designated as a class 
for the slow ones only, and it is 
probably a mistake to do so, al- 
though the chances are that the slow 
students will receive the most good 
from it by far. It should be a class 
where any student may receive help 
if he needs it. It may be that a very 
strong student will be absent on 
account of illness and will need to 
come to the study class once or 
twice after his return to get some of 
his ideas set right. Certainly, much 
good can come from such a class if 
it is conducted along this line. 

3. Homogeneous classification of 
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students. This is the first step to- 
ward individualized instruction. 
Homogeneous classification can be 
made on the basis of previous 
school marks or by one of the sev- 
eral good tests available. 

Some argument has always been 
presented against such classification. 
The charge is made the homogen- 
eous classification is undemocratic. 
And one of the main arguments ad- 
vanced has always been that such a 
division robs the slower students 
of much of the spirit of emulation 
that comes from seeing the achieve- 
ments of brighter students, and that 
parents, as a rule, would rather have 
their children in classes with the 
brighter students because of the 
good results that are to come from 
such association. 


ALL STUDENTS GAIN 


This sounds’all right, but is it 
really true? I have made such a di- 
vision in classes in mathematics and 
it was soon evident that all the stu- 
dents gained by the plan. One girl 
in particular, who was placed in 
the slow group and who had been 
extremely reticent and inefficient in 
the original group, began to make 
great progress and in a short time 
was a leader in the slower group. 
When asked how it was that she 
now took so much interest in mathe- 
matics where before she seemed un- 
interested, she replied, “You see, 
when I was in the original group, 
Ernest and those other bright ones 
were so good and I felt so inefhi- 
cient that it made me nervous and 
afraid to recite and, as a result, | 
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became uninterested. Now that the 
bright ones are gone I feel that I 
really know as much as the others, 
and I am not afraid.’ The idea that 
slower students are helped by being 
in a class with the brighter stu- 
dents will need modification if the 
facts are carefully considered. 

Without assuming to have dis- 
covered all of the advantages of 
homogeneous classification, my ex- 
perience leads me to comment that 
the situation is one in which the 
teacher knows fairly well at the out- 
set which of the groups is the 
stronger, and he can therefore adapt 
his methods of instruction to each 
section as a whole. This enables 
each section to make as much prog- 
ress as possible and helps the slow- 
er ones to go at a pace that will 
insure learning that is worthwhile. 
This makes for efficiency in in- 
struction and time. 


REDUCES FAILURES 


As a corollary to the above, 
homogeneous classification reduces 
the number of failures, because the 
students who might otherwise fail 


are given individual attention 
earlier in the course and their 
chances of passing the course are 
materially increased. On the other 
hand, homogeneous classification 
makes it possible for the gifted stu- 
dent to cover a great deal more 
work in one year than would be 
possible otherwise. This gain is very 
important when we consider how 
great the need for well-trained men 
and women is today. The most im- 
portant advantage of homogeneous 


classification is the enormous gain 
for society through the certain con- 
servation of human resources. 

It has seemed to me it would be 
an improvement if the term “alter- 
nate courses’ were adopted for 
those courses that may be offered to 
students with varying ability and 
interests, so as to avoid the stigma 
that is at present attached to courses 
labeled ‘“‘first track” and ‘“‘second 
track.” After all, a student may be 
very intelligent, and yet be not at 
all interested in a scientific course, 
planned for those students who in- 
tend to be engineers or who plan to 
work in fields where a great deal 
of mathematics is involved. 

The demand for alternative 
mathematics courses in the second- 
ary-school program is due to the 
wide differences that exist in the 
work of the seventh and eighth 
grades, whose work in mathematics 
has been limited too much to arith- 
metic, and to the varying purposes 
of mathematical instruction in 
grades nine to twelve. 

The course for one group of stu- 
dents may have included only arith- 
metic, or general mathematics like 
that set forth in the first or second 
book of a modern junior-high- 
school series. Another group may 
have taken courses that would pre- 
pare them to go to college or tech- 
nical schools. And other students 
who intend to go into business or 
enter some other career may have 
had a different type of training. It 
would be impossible for the tra- 
ditional courses of study to meet 
the needs of all such groups. 
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Due to the fact that there is now 
no uniform practice beyond the 
eighth grade insofar as mathematics 
is concerned, it is difficult to say 
just what courses will or should be 
offered in the ninth and succeeding 
years. It is clear, however, that cer- 
tain trends are discernible. 

1. Courses for future mathemati- 
cians. For those students who plan 
to be mathematicians, there will 
probably be offered certain courses 
that will be largely informational 
and basic. Chief among these are 
algebra, demonstrative geometry, 
trigonometry, solid geometry, col- 
lege algebra, analytic geometry, and 
calculus. The same results can be 
accomplished by a good course in 
general mathematics as I define it, 
but not as it is often carelessly de- 
fined. 

2. Courses for vocations. Courses 
will also be offered in some senior- 
high schools for those who are pre- 
paring to enter certain vocations. 
Thus, we may find certain schools 
offering a course in mechanics for 
those so inclined, a course in com- 
mercial algebra or in commercial 


arithmetic, a course in social-eco- 
nomic arithmetic, a course in sta- 
tistics, and possibly a course in 
machine-shop mathematics. 

3. Mathematics for nonacademic 
students. There is already a strong 
movement to set up a course for 
nonacademic students in both the 
secondary schools and in the col- 
leges. The spirit of all of these 
courses is pretty much the same, 
but the places where they appear in 
the course of study and the contents 
of each course may be different. 

Finally, there are some college 
courses in mathematics arranged for 
those students (usually freshmen) 
who do not plan to enter mathe- 
matical or scientific careers. Their 
content material differs more widely 
from the other nonacademic courses 
I have just described, and in all 
such courses college credit is given. 
Here again, it would seem to be 
better if such work could be offered 
in the senior-high school where 
better teachers, on the whole, are 
available and where there would be 
no question as to giving credit for 
passing work in the course. * 


Modern and Ancient Combined 


SCHOOLS in four widely separated areas of the U.S. this 
year are testing an experimental method of teaching arith- 
metic that uses an American version of the ancient abacus 
and modern mechanical adding machines as teaching tools. 
The schools are located in Milwaukee, Wis.; Birmingham, 
Mich.; Sacramento, Calif.; and Norfolk, Va. Andrew F. 
Schott of Marquette University, Milwaukee, is the origina- 
tor of the teaching plan. First tests of the plan made in 
the Milwaukee schools, where the method was started in 
1954, show unusually good results. 
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Answering Y outh’s Personal Interests 


Education in Family Finance 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION IN FAMILY FINANCE 


In Education in Family Finance 


ot has become important today 
that in the process of preparing 
young people for the full respon- 


sibilities of citizenship and family 


life they should acquire a_ basic 
understanding of the management 
of personal and family finances. 
Specifically they should learn about 
the sources of income and budget- 
ing the income, banking services, 
income taxes, life insurance and 
other insurance, saving and invest- 
ing, pension plans, social security, 
use of personal credit, renting or 
buying a home, payroll deductions, 
and the like. 

In 1947, a group of educators 
recognized the growing need for 
the kind of educational experience 
and the increasing desire of teachers 
to get help in providing this kind 
of instruction. Forming themselves 
into a group known as the National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, they developed the outline 
for a long-range program. They 
sought the aid of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, already engaged in 
an extensive educational program 
designed to help schools teach life 
insurance and money management. 
The Institute has maintained its 
aid—financial and otherwise—to 
the Committee ever since. 

The first step was to organize 
summer-school workshops for teach- 
ers. The first of these workshops 





The National Committee for Edu- 
cation in Family Finance, whose 
headquarters are at 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is an 11- 
member committee of which 
Herold C. Hunt, Harvard Univer- 
sity, is chairman and R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, Institute of Life Insurance, 
is secretary. Reported from Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, a seven- 
year progress report of the Com- 
mittee. 1-15. 
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was held during the summer of 1950 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
By 1955 there were 11 workshops 
and the number of annual partici- 
pants <otals about 450 teachers. 
Alumni of the workshop have re- 
ceived continuing help. Members 
af the workshop staffs go out as 
consultants to visit school systems 
and to help in the development of 
family finance instruction, also to 
organize in-service teacher-training 
programs. Workshop coordinators 
themselves meet periodically to dis- 
cuss their work, to exchange ideas, 
and to make plans for improving 
their individual programs. 

For its part, the National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family 
Finance publishes materials for 
teachers, librarians, and school ad- 
ministrators. Most of this material 
has been produced in the work- 
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shops. The Committee also pub- 
lishes a quarterly newsletter during 
its school year. It sponsors regional 
meetings for alumni and other in- 
terested educators; finally, it offers 
aid to individual workshop alumni 
and consults with local school sys- 
tems at their request. 

In-service courses are sponsored 
by the local boards of education in 
their communities and offer in-ser- 
vice credits toward salary incre- 
ments. Some are cosponsored by 
local teacher-training institutions 
with college credits also available. 
Usually the courses consist of week- 
ly sessions of lectures and discus- 
sions on, various aspects of family 
finance. Local businessmen and col- 
lege teachers are liberally used as 
lecturers and resource people. 

In a number of communities, 
these courses are offered as adult 
evening school programs for both 
teachers and the lay public. Fre- 
quently, church or club groups join 
the schools or colleges as cospon- 
sors. 

As result of all this activity, 


much progress in classroom in- 
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struction is being reported from all 
parts of the country. Most teachers 
are integrating units in family 
finance into home-room guidance 
or existing courses such as social 
studies, mathematics, home _ eco- 
nomics, business education, and 
family living. The boys and girls 
have given enthusiastic response. 
The down-to-earth information fre- 
quently has an immediate applica- 
tion to the youngsters’ own personal 
interests and needs. Even in the 
elementary grades, many fundamen- 
tal concepts can be grasped. As 
teachers have found, the value of 
money, how to budget allowances, 
the development of thrift habits, 
are not beyond the ken of our 
youngest citizens. 

The program for Education in 
Family Finance is becoming a living 
force in the American educational 
system. The growing number of 
inquiries from universities and local 
school systems about the program 
and its practical application indi- 
cate continuing expansion and 
broadening participation as time 
goes on. 6 


@ The trouble with most household budgets is that usually 
there’s too much month left over at the end of the money.— 
From San Francisco Classroom Teachers Journal. 


@ It isn’t too hard to live on a small salary if you don't 
spend too much trying to keep it a secret—From The Texas 


Outlook. 


© Student's definition of deficit: That’s what you've got 
when you haven't got as much as you had when you had 
nothing,—From The Educational Courier. 


@ Money can’t get you friends, but it can get you a better 
class of enemies.—From Potomac Edison News. 





A Revival of Interest 


The Expanding Role of Oral Reading 
in School and Life Activities 


HAROLD G. SHANE 
In Oral Aspects of Reading 


RIOR to 1900 oral reading was 
widely used in American schools. 
Parents, teachers, and, presumably, 
children took pride in this skill. 
Along with promoting the ability 
to spell and cipher, the teacher 
often was judged by the way in 
which children in his charge could 
read aloud. 

Beginning around 1900, how- 
ever, a slow but steady decline in 
the popularity of oral reading set 
in. This decline has been ascribed 
to such factors as the efforts to 
strengthen correlation in the 
schools; eye-rnovement investiga- 
tions, which cast doubt on the effi- 
ciency of oral reading; and the 
theory that it had little social utility. 
Whatever the reasons, the partial 
eclipse of oral reading continued 
until the 1940's. Since then, if one 
may judge by the modest upswing 
in research and publications, oral 
reading is being examined with re- 
newed interest. 


VITAL PART OF LIVING 


A consideration of the expand- 
ing role of oral reading probably 
should begin with recognition of 
the fact that oral communication is 
a vital part of present-day school 
living and is closely woven into the 
fabric of the child’s life. Even be- 


fore he enters school parents have 
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read to him, and he “‘reads’”’ aloud 
the simple cloth-backed booklets 
which he has learned by heart. 

Granted that oral reading has a 
distinct and established place in 
oral communication, what are some 
of the values to be ascribed to it? 
One is the fact that it helps a child 
to associate printed words with 
spoken words. It gives the teacher 
another basis for appraising prog- 
ress, revealing as it does informa- 
tion On pronunciation, expression, 
comprehension, and word-attdck 
skills. And, in other more subtle 
ways, language or oral expression 
as a whole is improved both by the 
act of reading aloud and by hearing 
someone else read. 

It is not proposed here that oral 
reading be accepted as a basic ap- 
proach or mainstay in reading in- 
struction. Nevertheless it is appro- 
priate to urge that opportunities be 
found or made so as to permit oral 
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reading to play an expanded role in 
the elementary-school program. One 
effective approach is through the 
sharing of favorite books—reading 
excerpts at the beginning or close of 
a free reading period. A crisp, neat 
bulletin board on which the chil- 
dren may post stories or articles of 
current interest after reading them 
to classmates is a related idea. 
Even the ubiquitous mimeograph- 
ed bulletins that make the rounds 
almost daily in schools with the 
heading “Please Announce to All 
Classes” can be read aloud to the 
class by a child with profit to him- 
self. 

Creative poems and stories writ- 
ten to be shared with the group 
have the virtue of relating creative 
expression and oral-language ex- 
perience. Although some boys and 
girls who attempt to capture their 
feelings on paper may not wish 
(and should not be forced) to share 
their writings, many are motivated 
to write by the opportunity to read 
what they have penned. In the same 
vein is the procedure of encourag- 
ing children to read orally, talks that 
are being prepared for a play, a 
culminating experience at the close 
of’ a social-studies project, or a 
program to which parents or other 
groups in the school have been in- 
vited. Additional language experi- 
ence is involved in a desirable man- 
ner when such readings are evalu- 
ated by the class, pointing out what 
is good and, quite conceivably, 
what might be improved both in 
the writing and in its oral presen- 
tation. 
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In the social studies or in ele- 
mentary science, there is likely to 
be a myriad of opportunities for 
oral reading from reference books 
such as children’s encyclopedias. 
With little effort and considerable 
benefit, the teacher can expand the 
role of oral reading by providing 
for the sharing of information 
gleaned by individual children. The 
likelihood is that this type of op- 
portunity for reading briefly to the 
group will prompt children to 
search all the more diligently for 
information on a science problem 
or in social studies. In fact, the po- 
tential contributions of oral reading 
are limited only by the ingenuity 
of the teacher and his ability to re- 
late such reading to the program 
under way within the classroom. 


LIFELONG VALUES 


Oral-reading skills are lifelong 
skills—skills which continue to 
function after one leaves the im- 
mediate confines of the schools. 
Time and again, almost every adult 
has opportunities to make use of the 
ability to read aloud with fluency. 
This statement does not pertain 
merely to professors, ministers, 
radio and television performers, and 
similar individuals, whose _liveli- 
hood oftentimes requires some de- 
pendence on the ability to use the 
spoken word effectively. There are 
also numerous opportunities for oral 
reading for the average adult citi- 
zen. 

Among some of the demands 
made for reading skill on the part 
of individuals who have been grad- 
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uated from the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are the following: 
reading to children, as in the case 
of parents and play-group leaders; 
reading bulletins and announce- 
ments to personnel, as when one is 
a foreman or office manager; and 
reading in social group situations. 
Among the several other opportuni- 
ties for oral reading which arise 
are those involving participants in 
parent-teacher associations, church- 
group meetings, service clubs, and 
a variety of similiar civic and com- 
munity activities. 

Indeed, as community participa- 
tion has increased in recent years, 
the opportunities for the exercise of 
oral- and silent-reading ability have 
increased enormously. Undoubtedly 
opportunities for personal satisfac- 
tion and for the exercise of effective 
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leadership are greatly strengthened 
when one has the requisite skills 
and confidence to read well. Like 
language skills in general, oral-read- 
ing ability may well be classified as 
one of the effective components of 
contribution to, and success in, hu- 
man interaction. 

The recent attention being given 
oral reading recognizes that it is an 
important component of the well- 
balanced language-arts program—a 
basis for the further strengthening 
of reading instruction. It is clear 
that the uses for, and values of, 
oral reading are of such magnitude 
that schools are no longer justified 
in ignoring this aspect of reading 
or leaving growth in this area to 
chance. Increasingly, professional 
and social situations call for effec- 
tive oral reading. ° 





A READING and writing teaching idea known as the “‘silence 
lesson” is described in the British magazine The Schoolmas- 
ter. The period chosen for a “silence lesson,” the author 
asserts, should be one in which some written work that 
requires a fair amount of help from the teacher is being 
done. From the moment of entering the room, and through- 
out the lesson, no word is spoken by anyone. This includes 
visitors and a notice is displayed on the classroom door to 
this effect. All instructions for the work in hand are writ- 
ten on the blackboard and all necessary materials are avail- 
able including a supply of small sheets of paper for ques- 
tions. No question receives an answer unless it is reasonably 
written and all spelling is correct. When someone enters 
the room, he must state his business on the blackboard. 
Though not asked to do so, everyone will read the message 
and the teacher's reply with intense interest. By the end 
of the period a fair amount of reading, writing, and com- 
prehension will have been carried out. 








Not a Memorizing Stunt 


What’s Wrong with Our Teaching 
of Spelling? 


GerorGE D. SPACHE 


In Education 


) tere has been increasing criti- 
cism of American schools in recent 
years, particularly of the school’s 
efforts in teaching reading, phonics, 
and spelling. Much of the fault- 
finding has been unjust and in the 
area of reading ample rebuttal has 
been made through a dozen or two 
studies and in a number of thought- 
ful articles. But the rebuttal has 
not been quite as strong in defend- 
ing modern teaching of spelling. 
There are still a number of wide- 
spread misunderstandings of cur- 
rent aims and practices in this area. 
Even some teachers are dissatisfied 
with their pupils’ performances in 
spelling, partly because they are not 
quite sure what the school is trying 
to do, and partly because compari- 
sons with their memories of their 
own childhood leave doubts in their 
minds. 

Let us review some of the criti- 
cisms of the school’s success in 
teaching spelling and determine 
whether they can be answered. We 
hear that more children spell poor- 
ly today than previously and that 
this is due to the fact that they are 
not taught the alphabet and 
phonics. Our method of teaching 
reading is blamed as producing wild 
guessing at words and is supposed 
to be reflected in less accurate 
knowledge of word structure and, 
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hence, poorer spelling. Business 
men complain that their clerical or 
stenographic employes cannot spell 
the words needed in various indus- 
tries. High-school and college grad- 
uates are supposed to be unable to 
communicate in written fashion be- 
cause their spelling or writing 
vocabularies are so limited. 

Most of these comments could be 
answered by simply pointing out 
the difference in the school popula- 
tions of today and yesterday. To- 
day’s schools attempt to educate 
practically all of America’s youth, 
not merely a small, hand-picked 
proportion of the whole school-age 
group. Many more children of 
limited intellectual and cultural 
backgrounds are graduating from 
our schools today than ever before. 
It is not surprising that with this 
total range of abilities from genius 
to the moron, that more graduates 
of today show limited skills. 

However, there are many other 
contrasts between the old and new 
school in aims and practices in 
teaching spelling. To combat the 
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critics more effectively, both the 
public and teachers should be fa- 
miliar with these differences. 

The spelling curriculum of to- 
day represents a very careful selec- 
tion and gradation of words. The 
total list of words taught com- 
monly averages about 3500 words 
chosen from extensive studies of 
the actual writing needs of the 
average child and adult. Moreover, 
there is continuous provision for 
repeated review based on studies 
of the actual misspellings of chil- 
dren and adults. The words stressed 
in review are those which are truly 
difficult as shown by their frequent 
misspellings by children and adults 
—not a group of spelling demons 
chosen, as formerly, because of their 
extreme difficulty or peculiarities. 

The modern course of study in 
spelling aims to teach complete 
understanding and correct usage of 
words as well as correct spelling 
and pronunciation. The old school 
stressed mainly pronunciation and 
rote spelling. Pupils were taught 
to spell hundreds of words they 
didn’t understand and consequently 
could never use in their own writ- 
ing even though they could spell 
them. Today we try to teach every 
child an effective method of study 
resulting in familiarity with the 
word and its uses as well as mas- 
tery of the written spelling. To 
further this intelligent use of words, 
a comprehensive program of train- 
ing in the use of the dictionary is 
included in most spelling courses 
of study. 

The criticisms of lack of train- 


ing in phonics or the sound charac- 
teristics of words are just not true. 
We are well aware of the influence 
of such knowledge on successful 
spelling and give extensive instruc- 
tion in this area. Every series of 
readers now on the market trains 
teachers in its manuals in the art 
of teaching several kinds of word 
analysis, including phonics. Every 
set of spelling texts gives similar 
practice for pupils in learning the 
structural and phonic characteristics 
of words. However, this training is 
not based on the learning of many 
complex phonic rules which have 
as many exceptions as they do 
examples. 

Children are taught to under- 
stand the structure and derivation of 
words by stressing roots, suffixes, 
prefixes, and syllables. They are 
given a consciousness of word 
structure, a curiosity to analyze and 
to learn more about each new word. 
They are trained to use this know]l- 
edge in recognizing words, deriv- 
ing meanings, and in retaining 
spelling. No longer, however, is it 
thought necessary to memorize long 
lists of affixes and roots, or learn 
many complex rules for syllabica- 
tion. Seldom remembered, such 
rules are of doubtful value in in- 
fluencing spelling. 


THE DESIRE DEVELOPED 


Today the school tries to develop 
a spelling conscience, a desire to 
spell correctly. This is intended to 
help good spelling serve as an aid 
to selfexpression, rather than per- 
mitting the fear of misspelling to 
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become a barrier to writing. The 
school also attempts to develop a 
spelling consciousness, a critical, in- 
quiring attitude toward one’s own 
spelling, and to train pupils in the 
ability and habit of proofreading 
their own efforts. 

As suggested above, modern 
spelling practices have deempha- 
sized the rote memorization of rules 
and principles. Only a few, stable 
rules are taught. These are phrased 
in simple generalizations which 
have no exceptions or only a few. 
We now know that if pupils are led 
to recognize a spelling generaliza- 
tion from actual spelling experience 
and spelling conscience, they will 
learn to spell according to this prin- 
ciple without memorizing it. 

The modern school stresses the 


individualization of spelling in- 
struction to meet each child’s writ- 
ing situations, experiences, difh- 


culties, and abilities. Insofar as 
possible, each pupil is helped to 
spell correctly, to the best of his 
ability, those words he wants to 
use in communicating with others. 
A core vocabulary of words that 
are useful and of permanent value 
for most pupils will certainly be 
taught, but this is only the center 
of the spelling vocabulary from 
which his spelling needs and inter- 
ests will radiate. 

Although the research results are 
not entirely in agreement in dem- 
onstrating its superiority, a test- 
study-test method is generally pre- 
ferred to a study-test approach. 
Plain common sense indicates the 
economy of effort in pretesting be- 
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fore study to determine both indi- 
vidual and group needs. Post-test- 
ing after study is common to dis- 
cover the degree of mastery and the 
needs for review. This approach is 
in sharp contrast with the older 
method of post-testing after detailed 
study of many words probably al- 
ready known. 

A final trend in keeping with 
modern concepts of education is the 
emphasis on integrating spelling 
with other language activities. 
Teachers try to help children to 
learn spelling by constant use of it 
in recording their ideas on paper. 
Thus spelling is no longer con- 
ceived of as an isolated drill on 
lists of words which pupils may or 
may not ever use in writing. Spell- 
ing is an integral part of written 
expression and constant attention is 
paid to it in every written effort. 
Pupils are. really being taught to 
spell those words they need to ex- 
press their ideas. 

This brief. review of current 
aims and practices in teaching spell- 
ing is intended to help parents and 
teachers understand what the school 
is trying to do today. This knowl- 
edge should enable us to point out 
to the critics that growth in spell- 
ing is begun in the school but con- 
tinues throughout the lifetime of 
the individual. The responsibility 
for promoting further growth dur- 
ing adulthood rests on all individ- 
uals who attempt to direct or guide 
others, such as management, college 
professors, and professionally-train- 
ed writers even more than it does 
on the elementary-school teacher. @ 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Teacher Supply Increasing.— 
There is good news about teacher 
supply for next year. The NEA’s 
1956 study of supply and demand 
reports an increase in the number 
of potential teachers in the grad- 
uating classes of 1956. In addition, 
the NEA offers two other encour- 
aging items of information. 

1. There has been a continuation 
of the slow but steady trend in the 
direction of better-trained elemen- 
tary-school teachers. 


2. There has been a marked in- | 


crease in the number of teachers 
recruited in the science fields— 
where sharply critical shortages ex- 
1st. 

The NEA study—its ninth an- 
nual report—tempers the good news 
with the word that a teacher short- 
age is still very much in evidence. 
The basic causes for the shortage 
go deep. Schools have been called 
upon to accept greatly expanded 
responsibilities. More teachers have 
been needed to provide more ser- 
vices to a tremendously increased 
student enrolment. Meanwhile, 
there had taken place a downtrend 
in the number of youths in the 18- 
to-21-year-group who achieved ma- 
turity in the period between 1945 
and 1955. At the same time indus- 
try, business, and government be- 
gan to hire large numbers of young 
people. Occupational opportunities 
for women expanded, siphoning off 
potential teachers. And to top off 
these trends, came a decided drop 


in the number of college gradu- 
ates from a high of 434,000 in 
1950 to a low of 287,000 in 1955. 

But a brighter day for teacher 
supply is now in evidence. NEA 
researchers have come up with these 
findings: 

1. The manpower pool of youth 
reaching maturity is on the increase. 

2. College enrolments are on the 
upgrade again, although final fig- 
ures are not yet available. 

3. The proportion of women in 
the total college enrolment has 
been steadily incteasing. 

4. Since 1948, there has been a 
steady rise in the percentage of all 
college graduates prepared to 
teach. In 1949, it was 21 percent; 
in 1955, it was 30.2 percent. 

5. Standards for admission to 
teachirg are being improved in 
many states. 

These are trends, says Dr. Ray 
Maul, director of the supply-de- 
mand study, which could result in a 
balance between teacher supply and 
demand within a few years. 

But what about next year? The 
figures are heartening. 

The graduating class of 1956 in- 
cludes 38,731 potential elementary 
and 57,348 new potential high- 
school teachers. That’s a 2.7 per- 
cent increase for potential elemen- 
tary-school teachers and a 15.4 
percent boost for potential high- 
school teachers—based on last 
year's figures. 

Both gains are viewed as evidence 
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that teaching continues to hold an 
attraction, at least potentially. 
Whether or not these young people 
ultimately enter teaching will de- 
pend on what the schools and the 
communities can offer them. 


The Higher Education Problem. 
—Problems of educating young 
men and women beyond the high 
school will soon be officially in the 
lap of a presidential committee. 

As yet, members of the presi- 
dential committee have not been 
named. When they are, they will 
find on their desks transcripts of 
recommendations made at an Amer- 
ican Council on Education meeting, 
which had as its purpose the gath- 
ering of data for committee consid- 
eration. It was hoped, when the 
Council meeting was being planned 
earlier this year, that the commit- 
tee would have been named by this 
time. Making transcripts available 
is the second best choice. 

One solution to the problem of 
drawing more talented students into 
the colleges and universities, com- 
mittee members will find suggested 
for them, is a stepped-up scholar- 
ship program. The Council envi- 
sions a $200,000,000 fund coming 
from. both public and private 
sources. 

But participants at the American 
Council meeting recognized that 
money is only one of several fac- 


tors influencing college enrolment. ° 


Here are some of the others with 
which members of the President's 
committee will have to deal: 

1. Secondary-school graduates 
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from professional homes are more 
likely to attend college than those 
from nonprofessional homes. 

2. A higher percentage of high- 
ability boys than girls go on to col- 
lege. 

3. High-school graduates attend 
college in higher proportions when 
they live close to a college. 

Encouraging greater student en- 
rolment, in the face of almost uni- 
versal predictions of overcrowding 
by 1965, held no fears for the 
American Council on Education. 
Pointing to the growing needs of 
industry, government, and the pro- 
fession for college trained people, 
the American Council participants 
served notice on the nation that it 
must meet the challenge “or face 
the consequences.” Needed by 
1965, they said, are twice as many 
college instructors as we have now 
and a $13 billion construction pro- 
gram. 

Comforting to the President's 
committee, when it does get around 
to reading the transcript, may be 
the fact that the Council meeting 
ended by suggesting that responsi- 
bility for higher education support 
must be spread over three levels of 
governments. It said local communi- 
ties, the states, and the federal gov- 
ernment must join forces in a co- 
operative effort to meet the problem 
head-on. 


The Kerr Bill—Is envy behind 
the criticisms of the Kerr bill to 
amend the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946? Vocational educators 
here say privately that part of the 
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sandbagging of the bill stems from 
the fact that some educators feel vo- 
cational education has been given 
special recognition. “There are al- 
ways such complaints when a bill is 
introduced for a specific purpose,” 
one vocational leader said. 

Source of the controversy is the 
proposal by Senator Robert Kerr 
(D-Okla.) to amend the 10-year- 
old Vocational Education Act by 
providing $10 million a year in 
federal money on a matching basis 
by the states. The bill's purpose is 
to stimulate scientific and mathe- 
matical education. The idea behind 
the measure (S. 3271) is to pro- 
duce more scientists, skilled tech- 
nicians, and teachers of science and 
math. 

Actually, there is no reason to be- 
lieve vocational education sought 
to have the bill administered under 
its wing. In fact, there is indication 
that the opposite is true. 

However, vocational education 
will gladly accept the challenge—if 
it comes to that. Currently, chances 
for the bill’s approval are regarded 
here as 50-50. 

Major criticism of the measure is 
that it represents a “piecemeal ap- 
proach” to the entire educational 
problem. Why single out the sci- 
ence and math fields for special em- 
phasis, ask critics of the bill? An- 
other criticism is their contention 
that scientific and math education 
do not properly belong in the vo- 
cational education province. 

Vocational educators say critics 
couldn’t be more wrong. In the 
first place, they view the bill as 
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recognition of their long-standing 
argument that the U.S. is far be- 
hind Russia in the production of 
technical personnel. They _ say, 
further, that in our highly complex 
technological society, vocational 
education’s job should be “not only 
to develop skills, but to give basic 
understandings.” They say that, 
more and more, scientific know- 
how is becoming a must for work- 
ers in virtually every branch of in- 
dustry. 

Senator Kerr himself is frank 
about his reasons for introducing 
the bill in its present form. “We 
needed a track to put the train on,” 
says he, referring to the fact that in 
his opinion vocational education has 
the existing “machinery” best gear- 
ed to handle the program. And, in- 
cidentally, a bill carrying the vo- 
cational label has the best chance of 
approval. 


Guided Tours in Washington.— 
The nation’s capital may become 
a huge “learning area” for high- 
school students the country over. 
Under a plan launched last month, 
the National Education Association 
and the Greater National Capital 
Committee are preparing educa- 
tional guided tours through govern- 
ment agencies. There will be no 
charge for the service. 

Cooperating with the cosponsors 
are the cabinet-rank department of 
the federal government, as well as 
a number of other federal agencies. 
Here is how it will work: The 
Greater National Capital Commit- 
tee, which acts as a kind of ‘“‘book- 
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ing agent” for the student tours, 
will maintain a daily ‘‘status board” 
showing the time and place of 
orientation lectures held by the co- 
operating governmental agencies. 
Through advance contact with the 
visiting school groups, the stu- 
dents can be “booked’’ into the 
various departments. 

Certain hours on Monday through 
Thursday are set aside for top-level 
officials to meet the visiting stu- 
dents and explain the operations of 
their departments. Members of 
local civic groups here serve as 
“host escorts” to the students. 

The program will continue 
through mid-June, break for the 
summer vacation, and resume again 
when school opens in the fall. 

It’s an idea which has long in- 
trigued teachers, students, and civic 
organizations. The belief is that the 
tours will enrich the visits made 
here by an estimated half million 
high-school students each year. 


More Unesco Hearings.— 
Unesco is under congressional scru- 
tiny again. The probe is part of a 
larger series of hearings being con- 
ducted by a House subcommittee on 
international organizations. 

The hearings, which began sev- 
eral weeks ago, will continue off 
and on the remainder of the ses- 
sion of Congress. The subcommit- 
tee proposes to check into “all 
sides” of Unesco’s operations, and 
for that reason both friendly and 
unfriendly witnesses have been 
scheduled to appear. 

Among the first was Robinson 
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MclIlvane, deputy assistant secretary 
of state, who urged strong public 
support of Unesco. “Unesco permits 
the pooling of technical skills and 
of money to give needed help to 
member states with problems of 
too little education and technology,” 
he told the subcommittee. 

U.S. Education Commissioner 
Samuel M. Brownell, another 
friendly witness, told the congres- 
sional probers that many of 
Unesco’s efforts in the educational 
field ‘‘are designed to help people 
in such a way that they may be bet- 
ter able to help themselves.” 

To no one’s surprise, American 
Legion National Commander J. 
Addington Wagner, another of the 
early witnesses, delivered a sharp 
attack on Unesco. He reiterated 
the Legion’s line that Unesco “‘is a 
haven” for persons of doubtful 
loyalties. He also renewed the Le- 
gion’s call for a law repealing the 
creation of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco. 

But a former American Legion 
National Commander, Ray Murphy, 
whose celebrated report giving 
Unesco a clean bill of health almost 
turned the national convention of 
the Legion upside down last year, 
charged that those who - attack 
Unesco are attacking the nation’s 
school system. 


Books as Gifts.—Science books 
are being given to 66 selected high- 
school libraries in 12 states on a ro- 
tation basis. Books will be distrib- 
uted by Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. ® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Harvey D. Nelson, 
formerly superintendent at Huntsville, 
Ala., is the new head. He succeeds J. H. 
Hadley, named assistant state superin- 
tendent of education in Alabama. 

Bangor, Maine: Lawrence A. Peakes, 
formerly superintendent at Hanover and 
Rumford, Me., has succeeded Roland J. 
Carpenter as superintendent. Mr. Car- 
penter has joined the faculty of the 
University of Maine, Orono. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, ULl.: 
The Rev. Adolph E. Hrdlicka has been 
named president to succeed The Rev. 
Thomas J. Havlik in September. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing: Ernest O. Melby, who will retire 
in August as dean of New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, will become 
distinguished professor of education in 
the fall. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney: Wayne P. Marshall, coordina- 
tor of curriculum and ‘director of re- 
search and special education at Grand 
Island, Neb., has been appointed profes- 
sor of education, effective June 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne: Joe Nichols of Ellendale, N. 
Dak., has been named chairman of the 
division of education and director of 
the teacher-training program. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Rodney Tillman, formerly associate 
secretary of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, has 
been named executive secretary, succeed- 
ing George W. Denemark, who will be- 
come dean of the college of education 
at the University of Maryland in Sep- 
tember. 

Margaret Rasmussen, consultant in 
elementary education in Stanislaus 


County Schools, Modesto, Calif., has 
been appointed editor of Childhood Edu- 
cation, succeeding Constance Carr, who 
resigned to finish her doctoral program. 

Glenn O. Blough, associate professor 
of education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, has been chosen president- 
elect of the National Science Teachers 
Association for 1956-57. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


William F. Russell, president emeritus 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and deputy director for technical 
services in the U. S. International Co- 
operation Administration since his re- 
tirement in 1954. He was 65. 

Walter C. Coffey, president of the 
University of Minnesota from 1941 to 
1945, at the age of 79. 


Survey Shows Need 

THERE will be a deficit of $7 bil- 
lion worth of school facilities by 
1959-60 without federal aid, ac- 
cording to the School Facilities Sur- 
vey issued by the U.S. Office of 
Education in April. 

The publication reported that 
states and local school districts plan 
to build 476,000 classrooms by 
September 1959, to house an esti- 
mated 13,467,000 pupils. In use in 
the U. S. in September, 1954, were 
995,000 public classrooms. A total 
of 191,000 schoolrooms in use in 
the fall of 1954 should be aban- 
doned by 1959-60, in the judgment 
of the states participating in the 
survey. The total cost of meeting 
the school plant needs by 1959-60 
will be $16,014,000,000. 

The survey also showed that 
there is a possibility that many 
school districts won't have enough 
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money to pay for the classrooms 
they will need. In fact, one out of 
every six of the school districts cov- 
ered by the survey won't be able to 
build enough facilities unless it 
finds new sources of money or in- 
creased help. If these districts must 
depend on their own resources, 
there will be a deficit of 212,000 
classrooms, costing $7 billion dol- 
lars, the publication reports. 


Advisory Panel 
Five leading educators from five 
different fields of education were 
appointed in April to serve as an 
advisory panel to the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools. 
The panel, which will advise the 
layman's organization on educa- 
tional policy and projects, includes 
Francis S. Chase, chairman of the 
department of education. University 
of Chicago; Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
superintendent of public instruction 
for the state of Washington; H. I. 
Willett, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, Va.; Henry H. Hill, 
president of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
and Francis Keppel, dean of the 
graduate school of education, Har- 
vard University. 


~ Class in “Interlingua” 
A NEW international language 
known as “Interlingua’’ was of- 
fered for the first time in a college 
classroom last semester at the New 
York University Division of Gen- 
eral Education, adult education 
unit. 

Interlingua, an auxiliary tongue 
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with regular, simplified grammar 
and root words from many national 
languages, is designed to overcome 
language barriers faced by scientists 
and persons in foreign trade and 
travel. Originating in 1951 through 
the efforts of the International Aux- 
iliary Language Association, Inter- 
lingua has progressed to a point 
where there are now more than ten 
scientific journals that publish ab- 
stracts in the new tongue. It has 
elements of the Latin languages as 
well as of the Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon. 


. New Name Adopted 


THE National Association of Deans 
of Women at its 36th annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
March voted to change its name to 
the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors. M. Eunice 
Hilton, Syracuse University, is now 
completing the first year of a two- 
year term as president of the asso- 
ciation. Katherine A. Towle, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkley, is the 
new president-elect. 


Donated—One School 

THE Collins & Aikman Corporation 
of Roxboro, N.C., which in 1931 
built and completely equipped the 
Ca-Vel Elementary School near Rox- 
boro, has now donated the school 
building and grounds outright to 
the Person County Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Corporation officials said that the 
donation of the school would make 
it eligible for more state and fed- 
eral funds, but would not lessen 
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the corporation’s support of its ac- 
tivities. The corporation since 1931 
has supplied books, heat, and nurs- 
ing service to the school and paid 
the salaries of two teachers, al- 
though the school was administered 
by the Person County Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Foreign Relations Project 

THE Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced a grant of $125,000 to 
North Central Association for the 
development of an experimental 
program in foreign relations educa- 
tion to be carried out in the na- 
tion’s secondary schools. 

James M. Becker, on leave as 
assistant professor of social studies, 
Illinois Normal University, has 
been assigned director of the new 
project. Robert L. Goldberg, edi- 
tor of Science Research Associates, 
will edit the materials to be used in 
the program. 


New Guidance Service 

CLEARING House for Small College 
Guidance Ideas is the title of a new 
service to guidance personnel es- 
tablished at Parsons College, Fair- 
field, Iowa. The purpose of the ser- 
vice, according to Robert E. Beld- 
ing, director, is to encourage the 
exchange of small-college guidance 
ideas. 


Free Music Bulletin 

AN informative monthly bulletin on 
music education is now available on 
request to teachers and others who 
have educational interests, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
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the American Music Conference. 
The publication is the Keyboard Ex- 
perience Newsletter prepared and 
written by Marion Egbert, educa- 
tional consultant for AMC. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Amer- 
ican Music Conference, 332 S. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


New School of Education 

THE University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, has announced that a new 
school of education will be estab- 
lished at that institution next Sep- 
tember. Albert W. Purvis, now head 
of the department of education, will 
head the new school. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

May I1-12, International Read- 
ing Association, Chicago, III. 

May 20-23, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. 

July 2-5, National School Public 
Relations Association, Portland, 
Ore. 

July 20-25, National Audio-Vis- 
ual Convention, Chicago, III. 

August 26-31, National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational 
Administration, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. 

Oct. 2-5, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

October 14-17, County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, NEA, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Public Schools in Our Democracy. 
Lawrence A. Cremin and Merle 
L. Borrowman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 
vill +- 226. $2.64. 

Concerned with the stake of the pub- 
lic in public education, this book’s pur- 
pose is to make citizens better inform- 
ed about public education, better able 
to solye some of its most important 
problems, and better able to judge its 
most important results. 

Divided in four parts, the book deals 
with case studies of a representative 
American community called Maplewood; 
the story of how our public schools 
came to be; some principles for citizens 
to use in deciding how well the public 
schools of their community are doing 
their job; and the great problems that 
Americans have to solve if public edu- 
cation is effectively to continue its 
work. 


Teaching World Affairs in Ameri- 
can Schools. Edited by Samuel 
Everett and Christian O. Arndt. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. Pp. xv + 270. $4.00. 
This book is divided into four parts 

dealing with classroom teaching in the 
elementary schools and course of study 
teaching from the senior-high schools as 
gleaned from a canvass made of pub- 
lic and private schools engaged in prom- 
ising practices in international educa- 
tion. 

The fifth part deals with an evalua- 
tion of current methods of teaching 
world affairs and glimpses ahead at the 
need in the light of current world af- 
fairs. 

Some of the impressions that the edi- 
tors gained from the many case studies 
described are: (1) there is a treménd- 
ous and conscientious effort on the parts 
of educators to teach world affairs at all 
levels; (2) this effort has wide com- 
munity support and interest; (3) there 
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has been a switch in teaching attitude, 
or basis, from the “human _brother- 
hood” basis to enlightened selfinterest. 

This book should make a valuable 
guide for teachers and curriculum plan- 
ners, 

Mr. Everett is Associate Professor of 
Education at the City. College of New 
York. Co-editor Arndt is Professor of 
International Educational Relations at 
New York University’s School of Edu- 
cation. 


School Business Administration. 
Edited by Henry H. Linn. New 
York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. vi + 574. $7.50. 


This book is intended to identify the 
several basic areas of school-business ad- 
ministration, presenting principles, and 
indicating good practices and proce- 
dures. 

Greater emphasis is given the “why” 
rather than the “how’’ of each of the 
major business activities. The attempt is 
to develop a professional attitude toward 
the broad areas of school business ad- 
ministration and understand that it is 
not an end in itself but a contribution 
to the improvement of instruction, 
which is the major purpose of the edu- 
cational institution. The end result is a 
volume that may be used as a textbook 
for students of educational administra- 
tion and as a guide and reference to 
practitioners in the several areas of 
school business administration. 

The book is divided into seventeen 
chapters, each handling a different as- 
pect of the field. 


The Teacher and the Child. Clark 
E. Moustakas. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xiv + 265. $4.50. 
This is an original, firsthand study of 

personal relationships between teachers 

and children from kindergarten through 
high school, 
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The interactions incorporated in the 
book were gathered by 92 elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers in four 
school systems, who kept tape record- 
ings and detailed notes on the develop- 
ing relationships between teacher and 
child. Conversations are reported as well 
as experimental mental-hygiene ap- 
proaches devised by teachers as a- way 
of gaining insight into the meaning of 
children’s behavior. 

The book should be of value to 
teachers, child-development workers, and 
graduate students of education or psy- 
chology. 


The Public Junior College and 
Adult Reading. The Fifty-Fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, edit- 
ed by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1956. Pp. xi + 347 and x + 
279. $3.25 each. 

The first volume appraises the effec- 
tiveness of the junior-college program 
in the improvement of the kinds of 
educational advantages to the youth of 
America. It also provides guidance for 
future planning in the interest of. mak- 
ing these advantages available to the 
young people of every community. 

The second book is concerned with 
the adult reader and the several agencies 
that have an interest in adult reading. 
What adults read; how well do they 
read; why adults read; and how to get 
books to adult readers are a few of the 
ideas included in the book. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Modern Fairy Stories. Edited by R. L. 
Green. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi + 270. $2.95. 

Mathematics |-2 and Course of Study, 
Language Arts, Grades 1-6. Two cur- 
riculum bulletins of the City of New 
York Board of Education. Pp. iv + 91 
and viii + 74. 

Field Trips: Planning for Them, Car- 


rying Them Out, and Profiting from 
Them. Carlton B. McNair, et al. Pp. 14. 
Available from National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council. $.50. 

Teaching Dental Health to Elementary 
School Children. Perry Sandell. Pp. 32. 
Available from American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $.75. Discounts in 
quantity. 

Music for Children's Living. Bulletin 
No. 96, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. Pp. 48. Available 
from the Association, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C, $.75. 


SECONDARY 


The American Story. Vol. One: Youth. 
Robert E. Riegel and David F. Long. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. x + 522. $6.00. The 
first of a two-volume series on American 
history. 

Family Meals and Hospitality. Revised 
Edition. Dora S. Lewis, Gladys C. Peck- 
ham, and Helen S. Hovey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955, Pp. x 
+ 469. $3.88. 

Family Living. Revised Edition. Evelyn 
M. Duvall. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1955. Pp. xxii + 410. $3.40. 

A Teachers Guide to Money, Banking 
and Credit. Thomas O. Waage and 
Eunice Johns. 1955, Pp. viii + 99. 
Available from National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. $1.00. 

Driver Education: A Student's Manual 
and Workbook. J. Duke Elkow, et al. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955. Pp. vii 
+ 64. $1.52. 

Exploring Modern Science, Enjoying 
Modern Science, and Using Modern Sci- 
ence. Second Editions. Victor C. Smith 
and W. E. Jones. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1956. Pp. xiv + 353, 
xiv + 466, and xiv + 654. Grades 7, 
8, and 9 in the Science for Modern Liv- 
ing series. 

Management for Better Living. Mary 
Catharine Starr. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 451. $3.80. 
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Today's Geometry. Fourth Edition. 
Lee R. Spiller, Franklin Frey, and David 
Reichgott. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, Pp. 321. 
$3.28. Teacher's manual and key avail- 
able. 

A Guide for Health Education in the 
Secondary School. New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education Division of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction, Office of Health, 
Safety and Physical Education, 1955. 
Pp. 121. 


COLLEGE 


Problems in College Administration. 
A. J. Brumbaugh. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, 1956. Pp. x + 50. $1.00. 

Psychology in Education. Revised Edi- 
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U.S. Government Films for Public 
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Lettering Techniques. Martha F. 
Meeks. Austin, Tex.: Visual Instruc- 
tion Bureau, University of Texas, 1956. 
Pp. 33. $1.00. Discounts in quantity. 
Handbook No. 4 in the “Bridges for 
Ideas” series. 
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3 big reasons why 


UNIVERSAL, DESKS 


are better learning tools! 


(1) American Seating Universal Desks 
are designed for good posture, pro- 
moting physical and visual comfort, 
faster learning. (2) They are function- 
ally, flexibly designed for arrangement 


Universal “‘10-20’" Desk No. 536. 
Amerex metal-and-plastic top is ad- 
justable to 10°, 20° slopes, or level. 
Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment; cradleform posture seat swivels 
45° left and right. Deep-curved back, 
with self-adjusting lower rail, fits all 
occupants. Seat and desk heights are 
adjustable. 


in either groups or rows, for improved 
teacher guidance and control. (3) 


Amerex® metal-and-plastic tops, and 
die-formed construction of these desks, 
add years of “wear life.” 


More schools buy American Seating 
furniture — tables, desks, chairs, audi- 
torium chairs — than any other make. 
Ask your nearest American Seating 
representative to demonstrate why — 
soon. 


Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. 
Amerex metal-and-plastic top provides 
large work surface at 10° slope, or 
level. Has 45° left-and-right seat 
swivel, cradleform sitting comfort. 
Deep-curved back, with self-adjusting 
lower rail, fits each occupant. Like 536, 
die-formed construction gives maxi- 
mum strength. 


Available in two-tone blue-and-coral — lend new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Dis- 
tributors in Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, 
Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating; also Folding Chairs. 





